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“In the Quiet and Leisure 
of Your Own Home” 


Ate of bunk these days 
is written on the sub- 
ject of sales and selling. 
Much of it is old and tire- 
Al ,¢ some stuff. On the other 
aa hand, several magazines are 
als) published today which are 
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A wcnnann  Gevoted to sales and sales 
off l j management, that are just 
\| | i} full of good ideas and valu- 


able sales experiences. 





7 SUBSCRIBE to one of these magazines. I must 
frankly admit that usually I have only found time 
to glance through its pages, read the headings and 
look at the pictures. However, the other day I took 
one of these magazines home with me. After dinner 
I picked it up and started glancing through its pages. 
One article interested me and I read it slowly and 
carefully. Then I became interested in the whole 
magazine. I looked over all the articles. I read 
for several hours. When I finished, I was convinced 


that every sales manager and every executive should 
read that magazine. 


OW, the point of what I have written is not to 
boom the subscription list of selling magazines, 
but to call attention to the fact that very few of us 
derive any real benefit from reading any trade jour- 
nal or other magazine in business hours. There are 
too many interruptions. No active business man is 
in the proper state of mind to read carefully and 
thoughtfully in office hours. I think, if I were con- 
ducting a trade journal, I would suggest that my 
subscribers have the paper mailed to their home 
address. The time for a 
man to get the best results 
from his favorite trade jour- 
nal is not in his office or 
shop, but after dinner, in 
the quiet and leisure of his 
home. 


—Saunders Norvell, 


President, McKesson & Robbins, 
formerly President, Simmons 
Hardware Co., and Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Co., in 
Hardware Age. 
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Just See Whats Been 








NELA PARK 
CLEVELAND 





Nela Park, Cleveland, is a 
“University of Light” dedicated 
by the National Lamp Works to 
improvement in lamps and prog- 
ress in the art of lighting. 


Through its seventeen Sales 
Divisions and 50,000 retailers 
the National Lamp Works mar 
kets annually 158 million 
MAZDA lamps made in twenty- 
three factories. These lamps 
are used in homes, factories, 
stores streets, railways, flash- 
lights and automobiles. 











How THE NEw MAzDA LAMPS ARE REPLACING THE OLD— 
The above chart gives the month by month shipments of the New Stand- 
ard line of MAZDA lamps in per cent of al’ lamps shipped for 
general lighting service. 


HY is it that in less than ten months the five new 
inside-frosted Mazpa lamps had gone more than 
80% of the way in replacing the 45 older types? Why have 
thousands of National Mazpa lamp agents cleaned out 
the old types altogether and put the new lamps over 100% ? 


It's because the new Mazpa lamps are far better 
lamps. It’s because the lamp agent can now sell more 
lamps than ever before at a greater profit than ever before. 
The public has shown that it recognizes the greater value 
of the new Mazpa lamps and the electrical dealer has 
found that. he can do business with a smaller stock and 
less selling expense. 


If in 1927 you concentrate all lamp selling efforts on the 
New Standard line of Mazpa lamps you will say as others 
say, that this simplification of lamp types is the greatest 
development in 10 years of lamp, making. 

If you haven't received a copy of the 1927 \| 
Four Star Book—write to the Sales , 
Promotion Dept., Nela Park, Cleveland. 
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“MAZDA” is not the 
name of a product but the 
trade-mark of a Research 
Service, and only those 
lamp manufacturers 
entitled toreceive this serv- 
ice may distinguish their 
lamps with the mark, 
MAZDA. 
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Can You 
Answer [hese Questions’ 


OCTORS and lawyers are required to pass examining boards 

before they can practice. Electrical contractors have to take 
examinations to prove their knowledge of safe electrical construction. 
Such tests are for the purpose of safeguarding the public and the pro- 
fession or trade itself —so that only qualified men enter the field. 





Supposing every electrical retailer had to take an examination 
before opening a store. Not that “Electrical Merchandising” is rec- 
ommending any such procedure. We are positively NOT. But it 
would be pretty interesting, we think, to see how many men in the 
electrical business today could pass such an examination as a “mer- 
chandising license” board might ask. Conceivably, these might be 





some of the questions: 


Wi uar, in detail, has been your experience in 
electrical retailing ? 

How much capital do you guarantee to invest in this 
business; (b) How will it be divided between stock and 
equipment; (c) Give the principal divisions of stock and 
the amount you propose to invest in each; (d) State on 
what you base your judgment for so dividing your invest- 
ment. 

Give the volume of retail sales you expect to do the 
first year, and state the reasons for your belief. 

What gross profit do you expect to realize from this 
volume and on what do you base this expectation ? 

What do you calculate your total expenses will be for 
this period ? 

What are the principal expenses of an electrical retailer, 
and approximately what ratio should each bear to retail 
sales? 


How do you propose to con- 


What is meant by moral risk? Has it any value in ob- 
taining credit? What is meant by “liquid assets’ ? 

What location have you chosen for your business, and 
tell in detail why you have selected it. 


W uat do you consider your natural trading 
territory, and by what methods do you expect to attract or 
secure trade from it? 

What relative importance, in your business, do you attach 
to (a) newspaper advertising; (b) circulars and programs ; 
(c) direct mail; (d) window displays; (e) carnivals, 
fairs, etc. 

What percentage of your expected annual volume do you 
figure will be (a) cash sales; (b) installment sales? How 
long a time will you give on installment sales? How do 
you propose to finance them? Why? 

Will your business be conducted as (2) an individual ; 

(b) a partnership; (c) a corpo- 














trol your expenses? 

Can you strike a balance sheet 
of your operations, or can you 
point out the significant items in 
one? Why do bankers and credit 
men require such statements? 
What is considered a satisfactory 
ratio between assets and liabilities ? —— 








Supposin’ the 
electrical merchant had to 
take an examination 
before going into business 


ration? What are your legal 
obligations under the form you 
propose to adopt? 

What, briefly, are the laws of 
your state with regard to (a) 
chattel mortgages; (b) employ- 
ers’ liability; (c) workmen’s 
compensation ? 














Profit Throygh Control of Ex- 

pense,” which appeared in the 
December issue of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, reference was made to 
the experience of an electrical mer- 
chant in a midwestern city, who, 
starting out as an appliance sales- 
man, at first acquired a sub-agency 
for a major appliance, and then later 
branched out into a full-fledged deal- 
ership. 

His experiences were _ recited 
briefly, and they showed a pros- 
perous condition in his business for 
the first few years, when he and his 
wife did the bulk of the work and 
the problem of expense control and 
administration practically took care 
of itself. Later, due to expansion 
without an adequate control of his 
expense factors, he ran into the diffi- 
culties common to such a situation, 
and from a net profit of 14 per cent 
in the first year of his business fell 
to a net loss of 3.3 per cent in the 
fourth year. A system of control, 
established and studied constantly, 
enabled this dealer to put his busi- 
ness in proper balance before it was 
too late. 

When this dealer, at the end of 
the fourth year, had, through actual 
loss of money, seen the necessity of 
a better control of his business he 


[: AN article on “Increasing Net 
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ln Your Business 


By 8. J. RYAN 


enlisted the services of a retail ac- 
countant, who devised the system 
which he is now using. 

With the thought in mind of es- 
tablishing as simple a system as pos- 
sible, so that its operation would be 
costly neither in time nor money, 
the accountant and the dealer got 
down to brass tacks and listed the 
things which a merchant must know 
about his business in order properly 
to control it. These fundamentals 
are as follows: 


Business Fundamentals 


The volume of retail sales. 

The cost of the merchandise sold. 

The gross margin in dollars and 
percentage. 

The occupancy expense in dollars 
and percentage. 

The selling expense in dollars and 
percentage. 

The publicity expense in dollars 
and percentage. 

The administrative 
dollars and percentage. 

Other costs in dollars and _ per- 
centage. 

The total expenses in dollars and 
percentage. 
The difference between gross mar- 


expense in 


gin and the total expenses, or the 
net profit in dollars and percentage. 

The average retail inventory. 

The stock turnover. 

It was felt that all of this infor- 
mation was essential to the proper 
cperation and control of the busi- 
ness. The next point was to de- 
termine what expenses were to be 
included in each division, and for 
this purpose it was decided that oc- 
cupancy would include rent, light, 
heat, power and water; that selling 
would include selling and demon- 
stration salaries and commissions, 
and delivery expenses; publicity 
would include all moneys expended 
in advertising, either newspaper, 
program or direct mail; administra- 
tive would include the amount which 


he paid himself as a manager, and. 


salaries of the office force and col- 
lection expenses also office supplies; 
“other costs” is really a miscellane- 
ous division, and includes taxes, insur- 
ance, bad debts, service charges, etc. 
The next stop, and one of the most 
important, was to set up a per- 
centage of control for each division 
of expense. 
cided as follows: Occupancy, 3.5 per 
cent; Selling, 12 per cent; Publicity, 
4 per cent; Administrative, 6 per 
cent and Other Costs, 4.5 per cent, 
or a total expense of 30 per cent. 
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This was finally de- 
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i eo man at the head of a merchandising PROGRESS and SAFETY. And each must be 


business is like the engineer at his throttle. 


On each is 


full 


responsibility for both 


guided by signals along the way—-signals that 
spell either safety or impending danger! 





The reason he arrived at the 
figure of 30 per cent was that his 
experience had been that when his 
expenses did not exceed this figure, 
he could do business at a profit, and 
he felt sure that he could maintain a 
gross margin of 35 per cent or 36 
per cent, which would yield him a 
satisfactory profit on his sales, pro- 
vided he got a good turnover. 

Expenses were distributed each 
month under the classifications above 
and summarized on a simple form or 
chart. While there were violent sea- 
sonable fluctuations in the monthly 
expenses, due to the variations in 
volume, the dealer’s constant en- 
deavor has been to keep as close as 
possible to this percentage control 
figure, realizing that as long as he 
does so, he stands an excellent chance 
of coming out right at the end of 
the year, and that when he disre- 
gards this block signal, disaster is 
apt to overtake him. 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


All this system seemed a bit cum- 
bersome at first, but this dealer 
states that it requires a surprisingly 
small amount of time to enter these 
various figures in a form, and that 
today his habit of thought is such 
that he never plans a month’s sales 
without at the same time computing 
his expenses in advance. The result 
of this policy speaks for itself. 


Business Charted 


Through the courtesy of the 
dealer, we are permitted to accom- 
pany this article with a chart of his 
business for the first six years of its 
existence. Expenses on this chart 
are classified substantially as in the 
form used by Electrical Merchandis- 
ing in its survey of the cost of doing 
business, which appeared a year ago. 
Bear in mind that the dealer himself 
did not have these figures charted 
for the first four years. If he had, 
the story would have been different. 


It was not until the beginning of 
the fifth year of the business that 
this dealer had his expenses reduced 
to a chart and put before him each 
month for the purpose of control. 
However, with his co-operation, and 
information taken from his books, 
we have been able to chart the busi- 
ness from its inception to the end of 
the sixth year. 

This operation is not presented as 
an ideal set-up, although this dealer 
is a successful one today. On the 
whole, I think it shows he is a good 
merchant. He is doing a nice busi- 
ness at a low expense and a small in- 
ventory, and now that he has learned 
his lesson, should continue to make 
a satisfactory profit each year. 

The most interesting point of the 
tabulation is that with the use of 
this, or a similar method, the mer- 
chant is establishing a block signal 
system for his business. In other 
words, just as soon as any division 
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18 ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING Vol.37, No.2 
An Electrical Dealer’s Comparative Statement— 
Six Years Merchandising Operations 
ee a sical First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
as shown on page opposit Year Year Year Year Year Year 

I is oc win csbdnnd dedawene $23,678 $38,844 $57,416 $60,352 $64,980 $87,203 
Cost of Merchandise Sold.............--- 17,376 27,185 38,183 38,146 41,324 54,616 
ee 6,302 11,659 19,233 22,206 23,656 32,587 

Per cent to Sales............ceeceeeees 26.6 30.1 33.5 36.8 36.4 37.1 
Expenses 
ic cedtnetandwiseeeenentsones§ ebinwen 1,422 1,696 3,230 2,524 2,708 

Per cent to Sales..............00c cece ete eens 3.9 2.9 5.3 3.9 | 
ee eee er ee 1,024 3,253 8,486 10,348 7,602 10,940 

Per cent to Sales.............00000eee 4.3 8.3 14.8 ee Oe 725 
0 ere 237 719 1,852 3,294 2,031 2,863 

Per cent to Sales..............2---00e- 1.0 1.8 3.2 5 4 a3 3.2 
Administrative................000-000eee 1,568 2,316 3,924 3,675 3,399 3,481 

Per cent to Sales...............-00008- 6 6 5.9 6 9 6.) $5.4 4.0 
Other Costs.............. ccc cece ewe ceee 612 981 1,410 3,667 3,208 3,010 

Per cent to Sales...............0000008 2.6 2:5 2.4 6.1 4.9 3.4 
Total Expense..................-.0004 3,441 8,691 17,368 24,214 18,764 23,002 

Per cent to Sales..........0.....eeeeeee 14.5 22.1 30.2 40.1 28.9 26.3 
EE re 2,861 2,968 1,865 2,008 4,892 9,585 

Per cent to Sales................220008 $2.1 8.0 3.3 . 7.8 10.8 
Average Retail Inventory................ 1,690 3,865 7,547 11,432 9,919 9,123 
Stock Turns Retail to Retail.............. 14.0 10.5 7.6 $.3 6.5 9.5 





of expense exceeds its proper ratio, 
the percentage figure shows immedi- 
ately where the danger lies, and that 
it is dangerous to proceed until the 
track has been cleared. 

For purposes of illustrating this 
point, we show, opposite, the excess 
over the control percentages in red. 
For example: In the first year’s op- 
erations, which, as a whole were 
quite satisfactory, we find, neverthe- 
less, that the administrative expense 
was 6.6 per cent of the sales. The 
expense control percentage for this 
division is 6 per cent. Therefore, 
it is evident immediately that either 
the volume had to be increased with- 
out a corresponding increase in ad- 
ministrative expense, or the expense 
had to be reduced. - 

In this particular case, the dealer 
had allowed himself $25 a week as 
manager, and the rest of the expense 
was occasioned by postage, office sup- 
plies, etc., as a great deal of the 
office work was handled by his wife. 
At that time his business was in 
his residence, and that also accounts 
for the fact that there was no occu- 
pancy expense in his operations for 
the first year. 

Following this lead, we note that 
while the administrative percentage 
was corrected in the second year of 
business, his occupancy expense was 
out of line; it being 3.9, per cent, 





whereas the control figure was es- 
tablished as 3.5 per cent. The rea- 
son for this was that it was during 
the second year of his business that 
he moved into a store, for which he 
paid $100 a month rent, and heat, 
light, power, and other items ran 
this up to a total of $1,420 for the 
year. He simply was not doing enough 
business to warrant paying $100 a 
month rent at that time, but his 
increase in volume in the third year, 
you will note, took care of this item. 


Greater Selling Expense 


In the third year’s operations, we 
find that the selling percentage had 
climbed to 14.8 per cent, whereas 
the control figure is 12 per cent. 
Now selling in a business of this 
kind is the largest and most impor- 
tant item of expense, and must be 
watched most vigilantly. In talking 
with this merchant I found that the 
reason this selling expense had 
jumped from 8.3 per cent to 14.8 per 
cent in one year was due to the fact 
that an increasing amount of his 
business was being done by his sales- 
men and less by himself. 

The first year of his business, he 
did all of the selling and some of 
the demonstrating. In the second 
year he still did the bulk of the sell- 
ing, even when he opened the new 
shop and added a few salesmen. In 





the third year, however, problems of 
supervision and management, collec- 
tions, service, etc., limited his time, 
and his selling expense began to 
mount accordingly. 

Another interesting danger signal 
in the third year’s operations is the 
administrative expense, which once 
more appears in red, being 6.9 per 
cent. This dealer explains that, in- 
asmuch as he had to put so much 
time in management this particular 
year, he felt justified in increasing 
his drawing account for that purpose 
to $50 a week. His reasoning at 
that time was that if he had to de- 
vote the time which he had formerly 
used in selling to management, he 
had to balance his compensation 
somewhat by increasing his salary 
as a manager. Of course, what 
actually resulted was that he in- 
creased both administrative and 
selling expenses. 

Towards the close of the third 
year’s operations, as outlined in the 
article previously referred to, this 
dealer thought that his compara- 
tively rapid increase in volume and 
general business conditions war- 
ranted expansion. He rented larger 
quarters, bought in larger quantities 
in order to receive a larger discount, 
and substantially increased his in- 
ventory through that and the addi- 
tion of some other lines, and also 
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the acceptance of an_ increasing 
number of “trade-ins.” 
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His sales increase for the year pancy. He launched into a more ag- 
Shortly was not quite $3,000, and it was only gressive and expensive advertising 


thereafter, when he had hardly by the most heroic efforts that he campaign, and his selling expense, 


gotten well into the fourth year’s did not show a decrease. 


Unfor- due to more reckless approval sales, 


operations, a business readjustment tunately, however, he had taken on a greater labor turnover, etc., now 


occurred. 


additional burdens, such as occu- 


Continued on page 138 





How the System of “Merchandising Danger Signals” Works 


As Applied in the Case of the Retail Electrical Business Analyzed on Opposite Page 


The Red Warnings Indicate Expenditures 


First Year 
No occupancy 


CWYvfnnD.0.[}ff Selling, 4.3 % 
Yffyyy Publicity, 1.0% 


Wi 
WW WY Yj Other costs, 2.6% 








— ve, 


Zi 














Third Year 


on - - 
Should not be more than 12% Se//ing,/4.8 % 
Yi, / j y yyF7 
V7 yn ‘yj Ye 
y | : 
iy Publicity, 3.2% 
LA 
Should not be more thar 6 % 


WWW T/T’ 
Wy Other costs, 2.4 % 














Administrative, 6.9 % 





Fifth Year 


Should not be 
more than 3.5% 


ZZ 
Selling, 11.7% 





Occupancy, 3.9% 








Lid 
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GF YY Yy 44 Adininistrative, §2% 


Should not be 
more than 4.5% 


i Yy Uy Ys ‘Goa 4.9% 


In a preperly-controlled DUSINESS. 


Publicity, 3.1% 




















WMa°rrntrme 


Which Have Exceeded Safe Values 
Second Year 


Should not be more than 3.5 % 


y wth wy 8.3 % 
G7 YI 
Wy Publicity, 18% 

UW Yfyy Yy YY Yff HY . Administrative, 5.9 % 
ZG yy Other costs, 2.5 % 


Fourth Year 





Occuparicy, 3.9% 


























Should not be 
more thar 3.5 Yo 





W Occupancy, 5.3 % 


Should not be more than 12% Selling, 17 
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Should not be 
more thar 4% 
MMM Publicity, 54 
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Should riot be 
more than 6% 
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MMs Administrative, 6.1/7 


Should not be 
more than 4.5 Fo 
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Other costs, 6.1 % 





Sixth Year 





yy Yy YY Occupancy, 3.1% 





Selling 










wd not be more than Es %o 12.5% 
jy YY "iff YY yf Yysgfff 
GZ Li Lj; WML Yj YY ) Yi 
Yi “ar 
Y Ui YY Publicity, 32% 
GY Uy YY YY Administrative, 4% 
V7 Y YY Other costs, 3.4 % 
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the first three electric ranges that 
ever graced a home in the farm- 
ing community of Tyler, Texas. 
That was in March, 1925. Today, 
Tyler has a range saturation of 25 
per cent—sold at an average promo- 
tional cost of 15 per cent and show- 
ing a merchandising net profit of 7 
per cent. For 1926, this utility did 
a total gross appliance business close 
to one and one-half millions of dol- 
lars at a net profit of 9 per cent. 
“T selected the town of Tyler be- 
cause it was a tough nut to crack. 
The local gas company, a competing 


[ COST Richardson $930 to sell 


How G. B. Richardson, Tyler, 
Texas, followed each local crop 
with a whirlwind sales effort 


b> (Campaign RANGES 


By J. L. JONES 





utility, grants a 67-cent-per-1,000- 
cubic-feet rate. Its product tests 
1,100 B.t.u. If electric ranges there- 
fore, could be sold in Tyler, they 
would go over in practically all of 
the 252 towns under my jurisdic- 
tion,” says G. B. Richardson, mer- 
chandising sales manager, for the 
Texas Power and Light Company, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 
Tyler has a total population, white 
and black, of 9,600. It has 1,810 
domestic meters. Kitchen help is 
plentiful and commands about $3.50 
per week. Prior to March, 1925, the 
housewives of this fruit and cotton 
section township knew . absolutely 
nothing about the merits of “heat 
by wire,” they didn’t want to know 
anything about the new “contrap- 
tion,” and declared that their cooks 
never could learn to run the things 
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“nohow.” Gas was cheap and full 
of heat and “we have a perfectly 
good gas range right now, thank 
you.” 

How, then, did Mr. Richardson sell 
his 445 electric ranges? 

“I knew it would be a tough pro- 
position but I was determined to 
spend the money, time and energy to 
answer, to my own satisfaction at 
least, once and for all the question 
‘Can the electric range be sold where 
conditions are all against it?’” 


Drive I—In March; 
“The Berries” 


Smith county has three fruit crops 
and one of cotton. The first crop, 
berries, comes in during March. 
With it comes the first spending 
money of the new year—that grow- 
ing percentage of the consumer’s 
dollar available for luxuries, neces- 
sities or conveniences. “And that’s 
the time I selected to fire the opening 
gun—a shot that cost me $930 and 
netted three range sales,” he declares. 

The second week in March there 
appeared in the Tyler Daily Courier 
Times a_ full-page advertisement 
dedicated to the glorification of the 
American way to prepare foods— 
electrically. This was not a full-page 
announcement as customarily consid- 
ered but that one sheet was bought 
and paid for by the Texas Power 
and Light Company to use as it 
saw fit. 

It devoted two-thirds of this space 
to three display advertisements and 
the balance, two columns, to news 
items on the subject of perfecting 
of the culinary art. One article was 
headed, “Best Qualities of Dutch 
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Oven Found in Electric Range.” 
Another bore the engrossing caption, 
“Preserves Rich Juices of Meats and 
Vegetables.” A _ third: “Electric 
Cooking Sets New Record.” 

The next day every housewife in 
Tyler received a _hand-addressed, 
34 x 5, card inviting her to attend a 
demonstration of electric cooking at 
the lighting company’s store from 
March 10 to 21. In preparation for 
this eleven-day event, Richardson 
dispatched from Dallas headquarters 
an expert woman demonstrator and 
an electric range specialty salesman. 
These persons, as do all his sixty- 
three salesmen and five demonstra- 
tors, work on a straight salary and 
expense account basis. 

Attendance at the demonstration 
was meager. Interest was apathetic 
despite the terms of $10 down and 
$10 a month. It cost Mr. Richardson 
$310 to sell each of his first three 
ranges in Tyler. The average selling 
price was $162.50. This included the 
cost of installation. “I would have 
saved money had I given them 
away,” he remarked with a laugh. 


Drive II—Tomatoes 


Fifty days after the strawberry 
crop is sent to market the tomato 
ripens and is picked. Again a period 
of prosperity for Texas folk. And 
again the trained demonstrator, an- 
other woman with a different tech- 
nique, and another specialty sales- 
man, were dispatched to the battle 
ground. This change of personnel 
was purposely made to lend an added 
interest to the demonstration and to 
reach new prospects and contact old 
ones with a new man. 


When Crop Money Is In 














Start in March! 
YLER, TEXAS, never 


saw an electric range 
prior to March, 1925. To- 
day, 445 of its 1,800 do- 
mestic meter-users cook 
electrically. How G. B. 
Richardson, merchandis- 
ing sales manager of the 
Texas Power and Light 
Company, conducted an 
experiment in selling the 
moderately-priced range. 




















The set-up was practically the 
same as that of the first attempt. A 
large advertisement appeared in the 
local paper every other day for two 
weeks, the period of the campaign. 
The range offered was a quality prod- 
uct and the list price was placed at 
$165. This included installation. 
The terms were liberal. The selling 
cost of this effort was $985. Five 
more ranges were added to the util- 
ity’s lines. 


Drive I1]—Peaches 


Not to be deterred by the results 
of the first two attempts but profit- 
ing by the experience gained and 
detecting a growing interest in elec- 
tric heat for cooking, “G.B” put a 
different bait on his hook and pre- 


Continued on page 90 









Averaging $20,000 Sales 


The Electric Service Company of the 
Pacific Northwest does $1,000,000 
worth of business by selling appli- 
ances at the customer’s front door 


ITH fifty salesmen in the 
field in western Oregon and 
Washington, the Electric 


Service Company of Portland, Or- 
egon, will this year do a business 
which will exceed the million mark. 
Washing machines make up the bulk 
of the business, although vacuum 
cleaners and electric ironers are also 
carried and as many as 150 cleaners 
a month have been sold in the Port- 
land district. 

This means that every salesman 
must dispose of something like 
$2,000 worth of merchandise per 
month or, as two salesmen invariably 
work together in the field, $4,000 per 
month per crew. This record has 
actually been reached for over a 
year’s period and 
in many cases, of 
course, considerably 
exceeded by _ star 
salesmen. 

The Electric Serv- 
ice organization, un- 
der the Kuhnhausen 
brothers, covers the 
Pacific Northwest 
territory with stores 
in Portland, Aber- 
deen, Seattle, Taco- 
ma, Eugene, and 
Salem and _ with 
salesmen covering a 


The sales- 
man receives 
full co- 


operation 
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territory within a thirty-mile radius 
of each of these centers. The Port- 
land store is the head office and uses 
twenty salesmen in that district 
alone. 

The business is essentially a field 
sales proposition—and yet in each 
case the headquarters is in a store 
centrally located and compels atten- 
tion by its store and window dis- 
plays. 

Practically no sales are made in 
the store itself, but of course, many 
leads are obtained here and handed 
over to the salesmen to be followed 
up. This same principle holds good 
throughout the other stores of the 
company, all of which are centrally 
located, with attractive window dis- 


A school for salesmen is always in progress 


plays and with considerable emphasis 
laid upon demonstrations. In addi- 
tion to the stores, warehouses are 
provided in the different districts. 

Salesmen are obtained by advertis- 
ing, sometimes in the “want ad” 
columns and sometimes in small 
display advertising in the main sec- 
tion of the paper. It is felt that to 
have the public know that the busi- 
ness is doing so well that even more 
salespeople are required has a not 
unfavorable psychological effect upon 
sales. 

That there is no especial source 
from which salesmen are drawn is 
shown by the diverse backgrounds 
of those who have made good, many 
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New men are sent out with 
experienced men 


of whom had never tried 
selling before coming into 
this work. 


Low Labor Turnover 


The turnover in the sales 
force is small, for the 
reason, undoubtedly that a 
good return is possible for 
the salesman who makes good. 
With an organization of this size, 
however, there are always some 
few new men being added and 
with these, great pains are taken, 
to see to it that they understand 
the policies of the company and 
the principles of selling. 

A perpetual school of salesman- 
ship is in progress, which both old 
and new employees attend, the 
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per Man 


new man being initiated in this way 
into the spirit of the organization. 

Then, while he is new, he is sent 
out with a man of seasoned ex- 
perience, getting his lessons directly 
in the field. A special allowance is 
made for this service. At the end 
of a month’s time, however, he is 
expected to bear a full part in the 
sales program. 

The co-operation of the manage- 
ment is also another factor in keep- 
ing the salesman with the work. 
Every effort is made to support the 
men in the field in their legitimate 
promises. No source of difficulty is 


Salesmen are 
taught trade-in 


a 
values 





a 


more fruitful than the careless home 
office which delays in delivery or, 
in other ways, produces dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the customer 
whom the salesman may have taken 
days to sell. 

Nothing of this sort is possible 
under the well-worked-out plan 
of deliveries and service under 
which the Electric Service Company 
operates. 

When they first enter the work 
and during their period of probation, 
the salesmen are paid on a commis- 
sion basis entirely. Later when 
they have demonstrated what they 
can do and that they can actually 
produce results, the basis of pay- 
ment is changed to salary plus com- 
mission. This has produced very 
satisfactory results, assuring a stable 
organization and, at the same time, 
one which is eager to make sales in 
order to earn additional commissions. 
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They are taught to 
overcome price 
objections 


Regular periodical meet- 
ings of the salesmen are 
held morning or evening 
with occasional joint meet- 
ings when the entire sales 
organization is brought to- 
gether. An effort is made 
to bring out each man, with 
the idea that difficulties 
can be overcome and good 
methods passed along to 
others. The sales force itself shows 
great interest in these gatherings 
and seems to feel that its work is 
greatly helped in this way. 


Sales Are Followed Up 
Regularly 


After a sale is made, a regular 
system of follow-up is, maintained 
by the salesman making the sale. 
Not only does this insure a satisfied 
customer and one who will advertise 
the equipment favorably to her 
friends, but it means, as well, definite 
leads of those interested in the 
neighborhood. Minor servicing is 
handled by the salesman himself in 
this way, although a regular service 
department is maintained. 

Trade-ins are taken where it seems 
that such a policy will help the sale, 
but a limit is set that can be allowed 
for any second-hand machine taken 
in this way, and the salesman is usu- 























Orders are 
the result 


able to 


settle the 


ally 


transaction well within 
this limit. 
Lessons in effective 


trading are part of the 
salesman’s training. He 
is taught to judge what 
a machine is worth, what 
points to look at in determining its 
resale value and what arguments 
are likely to appeal to the housewife 
in making such an exchange. 

The trade-in machines are shipped 
to the district office and are carefully 
gone over and reconditioned to the 
extent necessary to make them 
salable. They are then kept in 
storage until such time as a special 
disposal sale seems feasible. For a 
short period then, the store is given 
over to second-hand equipment, 
which is also featured in the ad- 
vertising. 

A “sale” is staged in which per- 
haps 200 second-hand washing ma- 
chines are disposed of in a short 
time. It is not felt that the sale of 
these machines in any way lessens 
the market for the regular stock of 
the store. On the theory that no 
one who has ever owned an electric 
washing machine will thereafter be 
without one, it is even considered an 
advantage to initiate a number of 
people into the group of users who 
would probably not otherwise make 
the first purchase on account of the 
expense involved in buying a new 
machine. 

Later on, when their second-hand 
equipment proves something of a 
makeshift, they will be excellent 
prospects for better equipment. 
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Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money—XXVI. 


“I Sell Em thru 


Maintenance Service” 


How J. B. McDonagh, of Louisville, has built a profit- 


in servicing home wiring and equipment 


able business 


LECTRICAL appliances wear 
BH x and must be replaced or 

carefully repaired and put back 
into use. Lamps burn out, fixtures 
become obsolete, glassware is broken, 
new outlets are needed for more 
convenient use of domestic lighting 
and appliances, fuses blow, and wir- 
ing needs attention. The average 
American wired home needs electri- 
cal maintenance. 

This is so obvious that it would 
seem to call for no comment but an 
angle of it which has never been so 
clear is how the electrical man is 
going to connect with this main- 
tenance work and how he is going to 
handle it at a profit. 

It is worthwhile then to report the 
experience of a neighborhood dealer 
in Louisville, Ky., who is developing 
his neighborhood maintenance and 
service business at a profit and mak- 
ing this end of his business also a 
feeder for other profitable transac- 
tions. 

This dealer, J. B. McDonagh, who 
operates as the Acme Electric Com- 
pany, has been in business about 
three years. Unlike many other con- 
tractor-dealers he did not graduate 
into business from an experience as 
a wireman. He was an automobile 
salesman who thought he should get 
into business for himself and with- 
out any background electrically set 
up with a young man who had some 
wiring experience, as a contractor. 
They went into business when small 
house wiring work was plentiful and 
large profits seemed probable if not 
certain. The expected large profits 
did not materialize and the partner 
passed out of the picture, but Mc- 
Donagh stuck it out alone and by 
the process of trial and error, aided 
by real business sense, has de- 
veloped a good volume in store sales, 
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service work, and in contracting. 

Perhaps it was his automobile 
background, where service is not 
performed for nothing, that directed 
his attention to the service for the 
home business in the electrical field. 
Whatever the reason, this has been 
a part of his total business from the 
beginning and is a steadily growing 
and expanding source of profit. 


Has Good Location 


A neighborhood electrical business, 
like a neighborhood drug business, 
must be easily accessible by many 
customers. So McDonagh’s store is 
located at what is both a traffic 
center and a local shopping center. 
His electrical store is next a corner 
drug store and in the same block 
with grocery stores and meat mar- 
kets. 

When he moved to this location 
from one less favorable he’ faced a 
great increase in rent. The present 
store rent is three times that of his 











Getting Sales Out of 
Repair Calls 


CALL to replace 
hlown fuses can be 
made the starting point of 
a relation profitable to 
both contractor and cus- 
tomer. McDonagh charges 
a minimum of $1.25 a 
service call. The service 
man is a salesman as well 
and inspects the wiring 
and appliances in the 
home, suggesting and sell- 
ing repairs, new wiring, 


and new fixtures. 























former place but the traffic justified 
it, sales immediately went up unti} 
the total is now four times his 
former sales. 

The store and windows emphasize 
the character of a neighborhood 
service store. Small electrical items 
for which the need is continually 
arising are prominently displayed. 
Lamps are of course the leader and 
McDonagh has a lamp contract 
which testifies to the amount of 
walk-in business which can be easily 
developed when location and display 
combine to remind the man going 
home or the woman visiting her 


grocer that there are empty sockets 
at home. 


Adds to Customers 


As an adjunct to his electrical 
goods and a further convenience to 
his customers, McDonagh, about a 
year ago, put in a small line of hard- 
ware. Carrying only convenience or 
over-the-counter hardware items this 
department has shown a_ steady 
growth and has brought many people 
into our store who have bought elec- 
trical merchandise in addition to 
their purchases of hardware and 
some of whom have become steady 
customers. 

This matter of regular customers 
is one of the most interesting de- 
velopments of this business. In 
this section of Louisville, a substan- 
tial residential quarter, McDonagh 
has some three hundred customers 
who carry charge accounts and who 
call on him not only for all the odd 
maintenance, repair and extension 
jobs for their homes but who buy in 
the course of the year, a worth-while 
volume of electrical merchandise. It 
has also happened that the con- 
tact established with business men 
through servicing their home electri-- 
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Lamps and convenience devices are prominently 
displayed in the Acme Electric Company store, 
Louisville, Ky. The appliance showcase is so 
located that the customer’s attention cannot 
fail to be attracted. 


cal equipment has led to commercial 
wiring and lighting jobs. 

The first job in the customer’s 
home is usually a very small one but 
it is the point of contact with the 
customer and this. first job is 
handled with as much care and 
thoroughness as though it were a 
large and profitable one from an old 
customer. That is one of the out- 
standing reasons why McDonagh 
gets a continuance of business from 
his growing customer list. 

Not that the first job is done at a 
loss. In many cases a call to install 
new fuses is developed into a service 
job of some size. 

After an experience in pricing 
such first calls at an unprofitably 
low charge, McDonagh has fixed the 
minimum service call charge at $1.25. 
This pays for a full hour of a man’s 
time—from leaving the shop to his 
return. It also provides a half hour 
on the job and the point which de- 
velops customer interest and, good 
will is that the man spends the full 
half hour in the home. 

Naturally, it does not take a man 
half an hour to replace a fuse, but 
these men make an inspection of the 
wiring and appliance to determine 
the reason for the fuse having 
blown. 
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When found, the source of the 
trouble is corrected then and there 
if it is a small matter. If it is some- 
thing which will require more time 
and work it is called to the attention 
of the customer with the suggestion 
that it be attended to at once and 
often a tentative estimate of the cost 
is made. This estimate is kept open 
by the man on the job until a closer 
check-up can be made and the man 
always tries to get the work not on 
a fixed estimate but on a time-and- 
material basis explaining to the cus- 
tomer that this is a method of buy- 


‘ing service which works out most 


economically. 


Service Men Are Salesmen 


There are three men who do most 
of this service and maintenance work 
and they are all on a salary basis. 
They have all been carefully trained 
and they realize that they are not 
merely service mechanics but that 
they are contact men and salesmen 
for an important part of the busi- 
ness. 

A man with a developed sales in- 
stinct cannot inspect the wiring of a 
home without making suggestions 
that will lead to business. These 
men can show a customer how one 
or several convenience outlets in the 





living room located with regard to 
the furniture and lighting would in- 
crease the comfort of the room, how 
a floor outlet under the dining table 
will enable cooking appliances to be 
more conveniently used, how a switch 
at the head of the cellar stairs pro- 
motes safety and comfort. And Mc- 
Donagh’s service-salesmen do just 
those things. Of course they do not 
always come back to the shop with 
orders but it is their experience that 
the suggestions always are well re- 
ceived. Women are interested in 
more convenient wiring and to many 
of them it is new and welcome in- 
formation that they can have at a 
moderate cost their wiring recon- 
structed on a better basis. 

The result is that slowly but surely 
McDonagh is building up a rewiring 
and a refixturing business which is 
growing to a worthwhile volume and 
at a good profit. 

The thoroughness with which that 
first job is completed; the willing- 
ness and ability of his service men to 
make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions which can later be turned into 
sales; and the realization by these 
service men that they are salesmen 
as well, are factors which have made 
no small contribution to the growth 
of his business, says McDonagh. 
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How Is the Appliance 


Chicago 
“Sales Up 15 per Cent” 


Appliance sales for 1926 exceeded 
those of preceding year by fifteen per 
cent. Washing machines and cleaners 
still ahead in point of numbers among 
the major appliances. Refrigerators 
tripled in volume and are being well 
received. Public showing a preference 
for quality goods but shop for prices. 
Instalment sales retain same ratio as 
heretofore, namely, three to one. Aver- 
age terms ten per cent and twelve 
months to complete payments. Trade-in 
problem in washers, cleaners and 
ranges growing more acute. Dealer 
competition on terms and allowances 
continues unabated. Decorative lamps 
very popular. Minor devices in steady 
demand. 


San Francisco 


“Cleaners Leading” 


Appliance sales slow, ranging from 
same as last year to fifteen per cent 
less. This also true of holiday busi- 
ness. Cleaners and refrigerators lead- 
ing with washing machines and ranges 
closely following. 1926 showed abnor- 
mal demand for percolators during 
closing months. At present popular 
favor centering on toasters and waffle 
irons. Cold spell during December and 
January resulted in many heater sales. 
Public continues to purchase on price 
basis, one jobber reporting sales of 


cheaper appliances twice those of better 
grade. This tendency decreasing, how- 
ever. Installment purchasing necessary 
on major appliances with exception of 
refrigerators. Portable lamp business 
was exceptionally good but has fallen 
off since holidays. 


New York 


“Small Appliances Lead 
Steady Market” 


Steady, unvarying demand for stand- 
ard appliances, particularly those classi- 
fied as minor appliances, characterized 
the metropolitan market throughout 
1926. Sales closely paralleled 1925 
figures without exceptional spurts or 
decreases, though several larger con- 
cerns operating over wide territory 
report increases of from. 10 to 50 per 
cent this year. 

Heaters, cleaners, toasters, percola- 
tors and similar articles accounted for 
80 per cent of the year’s business, it 
is estimated. Washer and ironer market 
generally weak in metropolitan area 
though outlying districts show normal 
volume. Interest in refrigeration grat- 
ifying and one dealer reports excep- 
tional progress in sale of ventilating 
devices. Most outlets are concentrating 
on quality merchandise and this type 
of apparatus predominates, though 
“price” merchandise is getting much 
local business. Time-payment sales 
have shown a marked decrease this 
year, falling off from 10 to 20 per cent 
as compared to 1925 figures. 
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Market? 


Cleveland 
“Refrigerators Going Well” 


Refrigeration offers best market in 
Cleveland. Apartment construction has 
stimulated this market and private 
homes are being equipped at rapid rate. 
Other electrical appliances moving 
slowly especially washing machines. 
Lack of employment in automobile fields 
has great effect on electrical trade 
and no marked improvement is ex- 
pected for several months. Extension 
of easier credit considered essential to 
sales at this time. Possibility of lease 
proposition being offered on some 
devices later in year with option of 
applying payment towards new ma- 
chine later. Vacuum cleaner market 
fair. Department stores making sales 
record in medium priced equipment. 


Pittsburgh 


“Trade on Even Keel”’ 


There has been no material increase 
in appliance sales this year at least 
insofar as major appliances are con- 
cerned. Much interest is displayed in 
refrigeration but the price seems to 
be a deterring factor. Washers and 
ironers are the fastest movers in the 
major line, with heating devices leading 
in the small field. Other appliances 
enjoy steady sales much the same as 
in former years. Instalment selling is 
increasing but it does not seem neces- 
sary to use the trade-in allowance to 
keep up sales. Judicious advertising 
of educational nature will do far 
more good. Spring business prospect 
promising. 


Detroit 
“Popular Makes Selling” 


Department stores report volume in 
electrical appliances about the same as 
last year. Distributors and dealers 
which handle favored brands are hold- 
ing their own but others are running 
behind ten to thirty per cent. Sales de- 
clined from early October till middle 
of December with slight improvement 
since. Estimate total appliance sales 
fifteen per cent behind. Washers, 
cleaners and ironers are best sellers and 
very few refrigerators being sold in 
retail stores. Practically all appliances 
are sold on payments. Estimate fourth 
of all washers sales involve trade-in. 
Custom is to make flat allowance of 
$15 to $25. Outlook for spring business 
generally considered fair. 
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year ago. 
retail business. 


St. Louis 
“Small Appliances Brisk” 


1926 appliance sales showed a 
healthy increase over 1925. Best sellers 
proved to be electric irons, toasters 
and vacuum cleaners. Waffle irons also 
enjoyed large sale. Public demands 
quality first. Less than fifty per cent 
of buyers make price an issue. There 
has been a slight increase in instal- 
ment sales which increase is offset by a 
reduction in the length of terms on 
washers and cleaners. Trade-in allow- 
ances are not necessary but permit 
greater sales. The general feeling 
among the St. Louis appliance trade 
is that Spring business will show a 
considerable increase. General business 
conditions in this section good and deal- 
ers and contractors base predictions of 
good business for the new year on past 
appliance sales increases under similar 
general conditions. Holiday business 
was satisfactory in every respect. 


Atlanta 


**Electrie Washers and Ironers 
Slow” 


Merchandising of appliances in the 
smaller towns of the southeast confined 
with few exceptions to central stations 
which reports increased sales. Dealer 
sales fair and jobbers report increased 
business on all appliances but washing 
machines and ironers. Refrigerators 
and ranges merchandised in volume 
by central stations. Irons, toasters and 
waffle irons good sellers. Buyers ex- 
hibit little interest in cheap appliances 
others than those sold by department, 
hardware and drug stores. Installment 
sales are on the increase. The greater 
portion of sales are ten per cent cash, 
balance in ten months. Longer terms 
on refrigerators and ranges prevalent. 
Trade-ins are rarely resorted to. Prac- 
tically no trade-ins on washers and 
cleaners. Reports show wonderful out- 
look for spring business. Advertising 
of lowered power rates and development 
of new territories by central stations 
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Telegraphed reports show Spring prospects 
bright. Quality merchandise in increasing 
demand. Sales up 15% compared with 
Instalments growing factor in 


will unquestionably be reflected in 
greater sales this year. Spring business 
has already exceeded that of 1926 by 
safe margin. 


New Orleans 


“40 per Cent Better, 
Refrigerators Ahead” 


Appliance sales increased 40 per cent 
in 1926 over 1925 and a 25 per cent 
increase is expected this year. Refrig- 
erator sales expected to jump to un- 
precedented volume and leading makes 
will probably double 1926 record. 
Washers have not sold well here due 
to an abundance of cheap domestics. 
Cleaners, ironers and electric heaters 
selling well. Public is buying mer- 
chandise of better quality and instal- 
ment sales are increasing. Trade-in 
allowances are not often asked for. 
Sale of electric refrigerators expected 
to make this spring’s total appliance 
business .exceed last spring’s business. 


Denver 


**30 per Cent Increase 
in Appliance Sales” 


Sale of electrical appliances increas- 
ing in Denver territory. Holiday sales 
on these commodities 30 per ‘cent 
greater than during 1925 due to the 
fact that public demands quality 
appliances. Washing machines and 
sweepers are in great demand by coun- 
try residents as fast as electric service 
is extended into farming communities. 
Majority of sales are on instalment 
plan and these are increasing. Reports 
show that few companies make trade-in 
allowances. This practice is being com- 
batted by all larger operators. There 
is no indication that there will be more 
than a gradual increase in spring busi- 
ness. Conditions good especially in the 
farming communities. Central station 
service is rapidly being extended to 
these territories, opening up sales fields 
which are destined to become of impor- 
tance to appliance retailers in this 
section. 





Boston 


“Range Sales Higher”’ 


1926 appliances sales show gains over 
1925, ranging from ten per cent to fifty 
per cent, based on records of fourteen 
central stations. Where industrial con- 
ditions have been normal, sales show 
25 per cent gain. Best sellers are 
irons, toasters, waffle irons and curling 
irons. Majors lead with cleaners and 
washers. Range sales 10 per cent 
better in 1926. Public interested in 
price. Universal adoption of instal- 
ment plan and widespread use by 
central stations distributing on reg- 
ular account basis noted. Terms aver- 
age 10 per cent down as first payment 
for major appliances. Trade-ins not 
necessary. Central stations not in- 
terested except replacement of their 
own appliances. First quarter reported 
by central stations in this area shows 
fifteen per cent gain. Industrial con- 
ditions are steady and similar advances 
expected throughout spring. 


Toronto 


*“Cleaners-Washers Lead” 


Gross sales of electrical appliances 
in Toronto district during 1926 in- 
creased 15 per cent over’ previous 
years. Practically all appliances respond 
readily to intelligent sales effort with 
washers and cleaners heading the list 
as best sellers. Refrigerators and floor 
polishers have shown gains of from 
50 to 100 per cent over previous totals. 
Ranges are going into many of the 
better homes via central stations. 
Ironers are at the bottom of the list. 
Goods such as irons, grills and toasters 
moving in large quantities. There is 
a definite demand for less expensive 
appliances here. Installment sales on 
major appliances are increasing. This 
plan of selling is finding greater favor 
with smaller dealers who are now 
able to negotiate the paper. 

General greater increase in residen- 
tial building promises well for Spring 
business. 

Continued on page 138 
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Twelve hundred and ninety-three 
electric refrigerators in five months 
—forty per cent of which were sold 
as the direct result of employee 
effort. . 

Increase over sales for the same 
period the preceding year—480 per 
cent. 

Average special commissions cost 
for prospects sold—$5.63 per ma- 
chine. 


r NHESE are some of the out- 
standing features of a com- 
prehensive drive for names of 

live prospects, through all the mem- 

bers of its own organization, con- 
cluded this fall by seven properties 
under the management of Hodenpyl, 

Hardy and Company, whose general 

offices are at Jackson, Michigan. 

These properties are: Consumers 

Power Company (Michigan); IIli- 

noise Power Company; Central 

Illinois Light Company; Common- 

wealth Power Corporation (Qhio 

and Tennessee); Tennessee Electric 

Power Company; Ohio Edison Com- 

pany and Northern Ohio Power and 

Light Company. These utilities op- 






“Prospect Scouting” by employees 


Five months experience of a management 
company operating in five states, reveals 
sales possibilities in utilizing—for con- 


sumer contact—the 


erate through twenty-five divisions. 
They serve a population of 1,500,000 
and have on their lines 325,000 resi- 
dence meters. 

The interesting feature of this 
electric refrigeration sales endeavor 
was that the pressure was directed— 
through its general organization of 
over 5,000 employees—toward the 
securing of live-prospect names and 
that no special inducements to buy 
were held out to the consumer. In 
the words of Donald M. Mackie, 
director of special advertising for 
the management company: “Here is 
a natural sales tool that lies at our 
right hand—the average employee. 
It has not, it seem to me, been ade- 
quately utilized in the past. Utilities 
occupy the unique and stragetic po- 
sition of having practically all their 
forces living in the actual zone of 
sales operations. This small army 
of workers—with its thousands of 





The distinguishing feature of this 
refrigeration window, run during 
the employee prospect-gathering cam- 
paign, lies in its “human interest” 
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treatment of the foreground. Notice 
how the sales messages on both cards 
cleverly catch the spirit of the occa- 
sion. 





entire organization 


consumer contacts every day—if 
properly coached and given the in- 
centive of reward, can go a long way 
toward furthering the program of 
appliance sales and load building.” 

In the solution of the problem of 
training and enthusing a large, scat- 
tered and diversified force of men 
and women in a job entirely differ- 
ent from its daily task, rests the suc- 
cess or failure of such a plan. 
This undertaking was accomplished 
largely through these mediums: 

The holding of group meetings in 
each division addressed by a sales 
executive from headquarters and by 
the local merchandising manager. 

The mailing of 5,700 special bulle- 
tins, “Ice-by-Wire,” twice a month to 
the home addresses of the available 
employees. 

The offering of $10 flat commission 
for each prospect’s name who pur- 
chased and of an extra bonus of $3 on 
each sale if the district made its 
monthly quota. 

One hundred merchandise prizes— 
valued at $3,600—to those turning in 
the most prospects that resulted in 
sales. 

These last two factors provided, 
naturally, the real incentives for 
hard and continued canvassing of 
friends, relatives and acquaintances. 

Nine hundred and sixty persons 
took advantage of this opportunity 
to supplement their salary. The 
winner, Mrs. A. E. Sively of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., submitted forty- 
seven prospects who purchased elec- 
tric refrigerators. Her commissions, 
bonus and first prize, a refrigerator, 
amounted to $890. 

While the average added selling 
cost per refrigerator, chargeable to 
employee commissions and prizes, 
was $5.63, it should be borne in 
mind, says Mr. Mackie, that in- 
creased advertising and other ex- 
penses incident to a special terms or 
other buying inducement campaign, 
were eliminated. 

Mackie was questioned concerning 
the length of this campaign. “Five 
months is not too long a period for 
an effort of this special nature,” he 
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205 Doubles refrigeration Sales 





















































































































































said. “It takes time to get a project ae nN Ks fg LL, Aa Da 
§ of this kind under way. Hundreds 
of persons are involved and they SELL ICE-BY-WIRE SELL 
have to be sold the idea. The pub- aaa e re 
lic as a whole knows very little about st “arm “=! 
it and does not weary therefore as Special Announcement 
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} i’ 
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commissions began to come in, cour- 
age and skill increased until the last 
two weeks of the drive brought a 
shower of leads which exceeded the Every Page — one of wr ge 
° Sat reminaer ulletins was sen 0 
expectations of the most optimistic. the homes of over 5000 em- 
The generous s1ze of the commis- ployees of the seven com anies 
; . ° . - . ° Pp . 
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“The splendid results entirely justi- each, etc., were covered. 





fied this policy and averaged down 
overhead, promotional and commis- 
sion expenses.” 

So successful was this project that 
a plan for further employee par- 
ticipation in the selling of appliances 
is under consideration. This would 
take advantage of the momentum 
and enthusiasm already created. 

“There is no reason why employees 
should not function in this prospect- 
gathering capacity all year, doing 
better month by month, as in our 
experience,” declares Mr. Mackie. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 











1. There is a vaster field 
for electric ranges than is 
even dreamed of. 
| 2. Electric’ ranges, 
| where the rate averages 4 
| cents per kw.hr., can be 
sold in quantities against a 
| gas rate of 67 cents per 
1,000 cu.ft. 

3. The people are ready 
to cook electrically. In 
Tyler it is now a com- 
monly accepted fact that 
it is only a question of 
time when 90 per cent of 








_ Deductions from the Tyler Electric 
| Range Experiment 


' its white housewives will 


own electric ranges. 


4. To obtain a quick sat- | 
uration a trade-in allow- 
ance must be granted. 


5. It is advisable to 
stage a range drive every 
90 days. This keeps inter- 
est from lagging. 


6. In a farming com- 
munity—follow the crops. 


G. B. RICHARDSON, 


Merchandise Manager, Texas 
Power and Light Company 


























Continued from page 81 
pared to cash in on the peach crop. 
This ripens in July and August. 

“IT determined to go after the 
masses this time on the theory that 
if electric ranges are first sold to 
the wealthy the opinion is created 
that they are a luxury beyond the 
reach of the average citizen. I 
selected, therefore, a low-priced 
range which cost the company less 
than $60, gave it a thorough test and 
then priced it at $145 including in- 
stallation. This gave me a margin 
which made it possible to advertise 
‘$40 for your old stove.’ I ordered 


a car load of these ranges shipped to 
Tyler. Some folks thought I was 
crazy. ‘It can’t be done,’ they said. 
But I smiled and sent another dem- 
onstrator to Tyler. This time, I 
enlisted the support of the local line- 
man, line foreman and cashier. The 
ground had been cultivated and the 
‘peach crop’ was ready for picking,” 
Mr. Richardson explains. 

Not a detail was overlooked, it ap- 
pears. When a woman would show 
genuine interest in the range dem- 
onstration in the show room, the 
lady demonstrator obtained her name 
on a registration card “to permit 
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you to participate in our souvenir 
drawing.” 

The demonstrator would have the 
lady hand her this card and before 
it was dropped in to the box she 
made an imprint with her thumb nail 
in the lower right hand corner of 
this registration card. As soon as 
the drawing was over the cards with 
the thumb nail imprint were imme- 
diately turned over to the range 
salesman and within twenty-four 
hours those ladies were called on in 
their homes. 

As this drive was held during the 
hot spell, emphasis was laid upon the 
fact that electric heat is confined 
heat and the kitchen, therefore, is 
as cool as the living room. An offer 
was also made to instruct the help 
and, in case a maid left, the same 
instruction would be given without 
charge to the new maid. 

Within a two-weeks period, the 
company sold seventy-five electric 
ranges. 

“The peaches were ripe; we shook 
the tree and they fell right into our 
basket,” says Richardson. 


Drive IV—Cotton, * 


“T learned this, from the midsum- 
mer campaign,” he continues, “peo- 
ple can be educated to appreciate the 
many advantages of the electric 
range. And don’t think the gas com- 
pany was idle during that July and 
August. They came out with a 
trade-in offer also, but I gave them 

Continued on page 1°” 





How Texas Power & Light Co. Worked Up Electric Range Sales 





CAMPAIGN I. CAMPAIGN IL. CAMPAIGN Il. CAMPAIGN IV. FIVE CAMPAIGNS. 
MARCH 9-21-1925 MAY \|- 23-1925 JULY 20-AUG. 2 - 1925. SEPT. Zi~ OCT. SB - 1928. IN 1926 THE FIFTH 
=a fener SEASON Pe! TOR ATC SEAS ON YUL PEACH PICKUKMG TIME TwE COTTON CROF ORNS KGUBAY SEASOAM 





ONE fULL PACE 
NINE 4 - PAGES 
INVITATIONS. 


PUBL/C/T YX 


ONE 40LL PAGE 
LIGHT $- PAGES 
INVITATIONS. 


ONE FULL PAGE 
NINE $- PAGES. 
2000 BROAD SIDES. 


AVERAGLD A JO7AL 
OF FOUR PAGES 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
AND # MAMING PIECES. 


SAME AS 2. 





LALY DEMONSTRATOR A* | 
OKGAN/ZAT/ON 
SALESMAN A. 


LADY DEMONSTRATOR ‘38° 
FLECTRIC RANGE SPECIALIST) ELECTRIC RANGE GPEC/AL/ST 


LADY DEMONSTRATOR C* 
ELECTRIC ANGE SPECIAL/ ST 


SALESMAN B. SALEMAN C. 


LADY DEMONSTRATOR A’ 
LLECTRIC RANGE SPECIAL / ST 


SAME GENERAL 
PLAN AS OR 


SALESMAN A. 1928." 





CONTINUOUS COOKING 
DEMONSTRATIONS -" STAND 
UP" SYSTEM. 

CLOSE FOLLOW UPS. 


METHOD 


THE “NEW MENU EVERY 
DAY" METHOD. 

SEATS WERE 
PRIVIDED 


SAME AS Tf. 


SAME GENERAL 
PLAN AS FOR 
19258. 


SAME AS ZZ. 





APPEALED 70 WAGE WORKER 


HIGHER SALARIED CLASS 


WAGL WORKER 


MGHER SALARIED CLASS. 


ABOUT ON SAME 
PLAN OF ROTATION 








AS 1925 
sve. Sate Mrie $ At $162.50 4t $165.00 75 At $142.00 25 At $156.00 337 At $156.00 
% JOTAL 

A 4930022 4965.09 4/5028 41/00, 22 WG5/5. 28 
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44022 -OR YOUR 
OLD RANGE, 
EABY TJERMS. 








"20.48 MAX/MUM ALLOWANCE 
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™ SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF SALESMEN AND DEMONSTRATOR FOR TWO WEEKS; ADVERT/SING, PRINTING, go POSTAGE, DECORATIONS 


AND DEMONSTRATION MATERIALS. 




















Appliance Advertisin 


with a Sales Punch 














Great Carload 
Sale 














Here's another one of our 
Hand Picked Salesmen ‘wm 








$42 down pi 
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These Premi: 

















IF FATHER ONLY DID THE 
WASHING ONCE 


he would realize what a heavy task it is, and what a 
strain it is on mother’s health and strength. And it 
is so unnecessary. A Beatty electric washer will relieve 
the tired mother of all the drudgery of wash day. Here 








is your chance to get one of these machines at unheard 
of terms. 


A GREAT CARLOAD SALE 


We ase distributing three carloads of Beatty Electric Washers on the remarkable 
terme shown in thie edvertsement. While thu shipment laste you can secure 


you can have your 





choice of fwve of the premiume shown et the right Justthinkoft Ac 
washing outfit thet will make your life camer end happier. that will save you 
time and money. and $1 00 ie all thet @ required to put it im your home, 
inetalled and demonetreted = Alter that you pay by easy amounts you never 
mies, What home is there too poor to spare a couple of dolls e week? After 
8 few months the whole thing « paid for, and will guarantee you comfort and 
satisfaction, and « real cash saving for the rest of your lifetime 








Announcement 


At 3 P. M: Frid 
In Our Store Windoo 


We W 
100 ONE-DOLLAW st 


BACK BILLS 
In the Newly 
One-Minute Washer 
See Us Do lt. 
Won’t Tear 
Washes Rug 
50% More Per Batch. 
REE TRIAL 
Will Prove Its Superiority, 
‘ Rar TE 2 
rade in the Old One, 
$25 Floor Lamp Free, 


Dodge Brothers 
239 State St. 


F 


\ 
\ 





—EDWARD L. BURCH 


Distriet No. 2—Trving Park 





GREEN- 


Improved ALUMINUM WASHER, 


The very fact that a man is associated with MAYTAG is pos- 
tive proof of his personal qualities—of his successful and unques 
tionable past record 


We are proud of our men—we select them with the greatest 
care. Every one must pass the rigid investigation of a dependable 
bonding company before being considered worthy to represent us 
ln your home. 


Anything— 
8 to Lace Curtains. 


Almost all MAYTAG men are married—they live in their own 
bomes in the territories to which they are assigned 


Never doubt the honest intentions of sa MAYTAG man. When 
he calls ot door—ask him in—give him a few minutes of your 
time in order that he may tell you of the many remarkable features 
of the MAYTAG ALUMINUM WASHER. You will find he has 
some int: facts to tell you shout Washing Machines. 

Believing that you have a right to know all ebout the MAY- 
TAG before you buy, we have instructed our salesmen never to sell 
2 wesher without first giving « thorough demonstration. 

Call Mr. Brown—Central 4915—for a free demonstration, or 
fll out the coupon below and mail for catalog 


MAYTAG CHICAGO CO. 


337 W. Madison Street--9th FI. 
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BEATTY WASHER STORE s* | 


178 ST: CATHERINE WEST 
MONTREAL 














Raton 3540 Between Bleyry and St. George. 
ALSO SOLD BY 


GORGE V. KNEEN, W. LACROIX & CIE, 
mg? Caruzes (eet _—n soe 


Plateau 3840 








J. G. H. CARDINAL, FABIEN LIMITEE, 
te MOTHER DAME, LACKINE san) WELLINGTON, VERDUN CLOTHES RACK STEP LADDER 
ow Bon & wee er 8 wee ee arin 
CHARTRAND, ENRG., TALBOT & Cie, pe 
se NOTRE DAM «EDT ; 007 MAsueET, \TLAe OF LAU $e, 7 cerege eer ene, oe =e, ee OP 


Charles Kratech, Distributor 
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1 “Home Budget Plan” 











M. 





OUN JM SWEEN 


Coffield Washing Machines 
Simplex lroners 

Hoover Sweepers 
Walker Dishwashers —_ 
Electric Fans 


ectric Dept 


MR JON DOBRINS 


C LEE DAVIS 





Fourth Fleer, Deyo 


Southern Public 
Utilities Company 


—Home El 








FREE DEMONSTRATION 





FREE ADVICE 
WHY 


should rou ladies who are lucky enough to have your own homes and families to look out for always think 
that you should sserifice your youth and good looks just to 


some of the most menial tasks that can be so easily accomplished by the modern electrical household appli 


‘ances of the present day? 
WOMEN 


who are truly thoughtful of the comfort of their husbands and families have discovered some new thoughts. 
Don't save money at the expense of your bodily bealth and youth! It is easy t 


GROW 


old, but it''s not #0 easy to prevent those lines of work and worry from getting @ good bold on your other 
wise young were. In fact, it’s rather a bard matter to keep from growiwg prematurely 


with all the neceseary worries of keeping home and babies. Good judgment will tell you thet your youth 
fulness will fly away if you try to do all the work without taking edvantage of the up-to-date electrical 
servants which can be bought so easily from WASHER WILSON with the assistance of his finance plan 


sonally, if I were a woman, | would 
SOONER 
THAN 


spend time, as well as money, later on, in @ vain romps 
away, never to returo—-YOUTH A real good piece o 
Take the average run of 


Per 
use my energy in keeping my youth 


to recover the most priceless thing that bas slipped 
advice, if it w followed, is worth plenty of money 


MEN 


today, and ask them to do the washing next Monday morning and see what happens They will call up our 
store—which is the largest retail organization selling WASHERS and IRONERS on the whole Pacific Coast 
with 60 stores, and absolutely free service on all makes of Washers—and ask WASHER WILSON to send « 
new model BC, ‘Double A'’ or a Mole washer and give them a demonatration on the family wash) with 
out avy obligation to buy. Then see them dig up the $10.00 and tell the demonstrator to leave the washer 





first wife could know what the second wife gets, she would demand lots of things that she is entitled 


If every wife could know what every widow already knows, it would be easy to sell insurance—if the 
to RIGHT NOW 








IT WON'T BE LONG NOW | 


until the ladndry problems in your bome will be solved by buying e Washtog Machine end lroner 


’ Washer Wilson 








WE SELL 
23 Different Makes of Wash- 
1409 Fifth Street ers and lroners at prices 
Telephone 612-39 from $88 to $185 


FREE DISHES 





aauda 


ADIAUAS 
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“Better Style, Better Lig 


In aone-month campaign, the Ohio Public Service Company sold 





3,395 ceiling fixtures and 582 kitchen units—Other appeals fea- 
tured were the “on-trial” offer, easy terms, and $4 for old fixture 


HAT the 
home al- 
ready wired 


offers a wide and 
responsive market 
for the sale of 
modern decorative’ 
lighting equip- 
ment and that this 
business need not 
necessarily be 
booked at a loss 
are facts appar- 
ently established 
by the results of 
the November, 
1926, refixturing 
activity of the 
Ohio Public Serv- 
ice Company, 
whose headquarters are in Cleve- 
land. During that month of 25 
working days the sales of its nine di- 
visions totaled 3,395 ceiling fixtures. 
As a byproduct of this effort, 582 
kitchen units were disposed of. The 
aggregate lamp wattage sold was 
1,108,845, or approximately 22,000 
bulbs. There are 60,000 resident 
customers in this territory. 

“It was the result of having the 
right fixture styles and of careful 
planning supplemented by the pains- 
taking training of our salesmen,” 
states C. L. Dunn, general new busi- 
ness manager of this utility and 
chairman of the Home Lighting 
Committee of the Commercial Sec- 
tion, N.E.L.A. 

Each division was given a sales 
quota, believed at the time to be suf- 
ficiently “stiff.” Elyria, Ohio, ex- 
ceeded its assignment by 213 per 
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A few of the old fixtures replaced 
by the Ohio Public Service Com- 
pany. Some are still serviceable 
and not entirely obsolete, but gen- 
uine salesmanship replaced them. 





cent. This city offers, therefore, an 
excellent example of “how it was 
done.” 

The November inducements were: 
“Four dollars for your old fixture; 
twelve months in which to pay, and 
‘on trial’ if desired,’ according to 
J. B. Johnson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Elyria divi- 
sion. ‘ 

“But, to my surprise,” he declares, 
“it soon became evident that these 
arguments did not, of themselves, 
‘pack the desired punch,’ as they say 
in fistic circles. Neither did the 


JUNK THE 
OLD FIXTURES 
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appeal to pride, to ‘buy new fixtures 
because your old ones are shabby’ 
create very much excitement. The 
second week of the refixturing ac- 
tivity therefore my men were told to 
talk: ‘better lighting’; ‘save your 
children’s eyes by using more, but 
shaded, light’; ‘fewer shadows and 
less glare’; ‘decorate efficiently with 
light.’ 

“The response to this angle of ap- 
proach was instant and substantial. 
At once, my six door-to-door men 
began to turn in orders averaging 
ten fixtures per man per week and 
twice that number of prospects for 
my fixture specialist to close.” 

Johnson breaks down the refixture 
selling problem into three actuating 
factors: The vital need for better 
illumination, which can only be sup- 

















crs crmapene 7 


Lands Refixturing Order 







































plied by the modern fixture with its is, naturally, that of style. “What 













four or five 40- to 60-watt shaded shall I select?” Here is where the vv eeaaeeiae 
bulbs, is sales factor number one. services of a trained fixture sales- i wlixnadseatanea 
“But how do your salesmen con- man are, according to Mr. Johnson, P| on , Equipment :— 
vince the prospect that his or her practically indispensable. Sas 
present illumination is inadequate?” “When a woman comes to the Sis 
Mr. Johnson was asked. point of selecting her second set of consi 
“Mainly by the  two-watt-per- fixtures she wants to know ‘what’s 





square-foot formula,” he replied. what.’ It’s just as if she were pick- 
“The room is measured, its square ing out a second husband,” he says, 
footage ascertained. This multi- “she wants to be sure to improve on 
plied by two, will give a fairly close the first one. That is why my fixture 
estimate of the wattage required to specialist, Guy Hale, closed, person- 
light properly a living room. If the ally, over 300 fixture orders in seven 
ceiling is more than 84 feet high or weeks. He knows styles, periods, 
the wall paper dark, due allowance harmony, illumination and the prac- 
is made. tical end of fixture hanging. Let me 





Liber 
for your old fixtures 


ved not sacrifice your old 











Style changes im fixtures ag in everything else. This 


is your opportunity to save on 
both modern and highly decorative 








fa, 

~~ 4 
The OHIO PUBLIC SERVICE CO, 
405 Broad Street Phone 2331 


a broad one — should 
be able to talk, author- 
itatively, on style and 
illumination or he 
should hire a man who 
can. The reason is 
quite simple. 

‘*‘Why does the 
housewife decide to 
discard her _ present 
fixtures? First, to 
secure better illumi- 
nation, but a close sec- 
ond is appearance. 
She’s just crazy to talk 
harmony, art, home 
decoration and so 
forth. If, therefore, 
the contact person is 
salesman enough to 
lead the conversation, 
instead of inanely say- 
ing, ‘What would you 
like?’ he will be sur- 
prised at the interest 





This room, on the second floor of the ment of ceiling fixtures to satisfy the he will be able to 
Ohio Public Service Company’s building at demands of the prospect who intends to arouse in this fasci- 
Elyria, Ohio, contains the necessary assort- relight her living and dining rooms. 


nating subject of ‘dec- 
i oration with light— 

After the prospect has been per- emphasize, right here, that any it’s efficient and effective.” The 
suaded that, for the sake of the fam- dealer or commercial manager who average person is interested at once. 
ily’s health, she should consider new is thinking of going after the refix- To illustrate the present periods 
lighting equipment the next question turing business—and the market is in vogue and the nature of the mod- 
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est stock suitable for a refixturing 
drive, the following itemization of 
the well-balanced assortment carried 
in the display room at Elyria is pre- 
sented. If the response is at all 
active, four times this number 
should be available in reserve stores. 
This, together with glassware and 
single-light brackets will inventory, 
at cost, about $1,100. 

Hepplewhite, silver finish, living 
room—one; dining room—one; Queen 
Anne, silver finish, living room—one; 
dining room—one; Italian, venetian, 
black finish, living room—one; dining 
room—one; Italian, polychrome finish, 
living room—one; dining room—one; 
Spanish, old iron, merbelite finish, liv- 
ing room—one; dining room—one; 
early American, statuary bronze for 
living room—one; silver for dining 
room—one; old English (Colonial), 
weathered brass for living room—one; 
silver for dining room—one; Georgian, 
mellow brass for living room—one; 
silver for dining room—one. 


As stated, the Ohio Public Service 
Company is advocating the use of 
adequate candle- power, shaded. 
“Decorative glassware” is the phrase 
employed when talking shades to the 
consumer. “It prevents eye-strain,” 
its salesmen emphasize. “But I don’t 





Conclusions 
of a Refixturing 
Campaigner 


After having sold over 
600. fixtures in two 
months, a vice-president 
of the Ohio Public Serv- 
ice Company draws these 
conclusions: 


NE salesman, at least, 
must possess the 
ability to talk convine- 
ingly concerning period 
styles and decorative har- 
mony. Such a man will 
find a broad and respon- 
sive refixturing field and 
will be able to practically 
double the originally in- 
tended purchase commit- 
| ment of the customer. 
First, stress the need 
for better illumination; 
second, the fact that it 
| may be obtained at com- 
paratively slight cost and 
with the added advantage 
of enhanced decorative 
effect; and last, talk price, 
terms, on-trial and trade- 
in. 
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This treatise of one of the periods 
as applied to the design of fixtures 
is hung on the sales room wall. 
Note the bank of remote control 
switches for lighting the more im- 
portant pieces. 





know that I will like those shades,” 
or “How can I tell whether or not 
the equipment you recommend will 
light the room as you say it will?” 
the prospect frequently asks. To 
overcome this objection, the com- 
pany provided as the first item of its 
third actuating factor—a strong clos- 
ing—an “on trial” concession. 

“We will hang the fixtures, 
equipped with the wattage lamps and 
shades we consider correct and you 
may try them for five days,” it said. 

Johnson places the number of 
persons who requested this privilege 
at 12 for November. This is about 
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three per cent of total sales for the 
same time. “Not over four cancelled 
their order or changed the installa- 
tion as originally planned,” he says. 

Another closing argument, for 
November only, was the allowance 
of $4 on the old fixture. “This 
helped close sales, of course,” con- 
tinues Mr. Johnson, “but was not a 
major factor as is evidenced by the 
fact that sales during December, 
when no allowance was granted and 
the selling pressure diverted to 
other lines, were within seventy per 
cent of those for the campaign 
month. 

The third, and last, “clincher” was 
the offer of twelve months’ terms. 
A ten-per-cent down payment was 
required. Approximately half the 
purchasers availed themselves of this. 

Summarizing the lessons learned 
from a two months’ experience sell- 
ing replacement fixtures in Elyria, 
Ohio, J. B. Johnson makes four ob- 
servations of wide application: 

“The field was found to be much 
larger than anticipated,” he declares. 
“To cultivate it productively re- 
quired the full-time services of a 
man who knew his subject expertly 
—an individual possessing the knack 
of enthusing the home-owner about 
better lighting and harmonious 
decorative effects. 

“Given such a trained salesman, 
eighty per cent of the city’s wired 
homes became refixturing prospects 
and fifty per cent of actual sales 
were enlarged to double the amount 
originally set aside by the prospect 
for this requirement.” . 

The prospect for a merchandising 
net profit on refixturing is revealed 
by the following table of costs. These 
figures are based on statistics fur- 
nished by the Cleveland and Elyria 
offices : 








Costs in Ohio Refixturing Campaign 


Selling Price (average at Elyria)..... 


One five-light living room fixture 
with shades and 50-watt bulbs. 
CE CS it ieatetucecasicaens 


This article requires, and will stand, 


its sale must be created and because it is a service commodity 
the market price of which has not been established. 


Commissions (salesman 10 per cent; 
supervisor 2.5 per cent)......... 


Advertising (a minor consideration in this kind of selling, accord- 


6 | errr rr rer rrr. 


Allowance for old fixture (in December the allowance was with- 


drawn and sales held up just the same) ...........eeeeeeeee 


Hanging 


eevee eeereeeee eee eeeeeeseeeee 


Margin left for other overhead charges and for net profit........ 


Cost  % 
POE ee Ee ee ere $30.00 100 
sete, ap eal Shavaitevesenecouencueuerov exer elovels 13.50 45 
a liberal mark-up because 
‘Va Rheewawie samme nas akeee 8.75 12.5 
EOE eer rere re rT .90 3 
4.00 13.3 
ppuncavveresbins Kousense 1.00 3.2 


6.85 23 
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Departmentizing 
Brings Profit to small business 


Avoiding conflict of 
authority between 
partners — increas- 
ing efficiency 
through making 
each partner a 
specialist 


MODERATE-SIZED business 
As find itself quickly by 
keeping track of a dozen and 
one little things that seem insignifi- 
cant when taken by themselves, but 
which in a combination may affect 
the entire fortune of the enterprise. 
The Homecrest Electric Shop, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., began business without 
watching these little things, and the 
beginning was neither auspicious nor 
particularly profitable. The business 
is run by Isaac Rosenstein and his 
two sons, Herbert and Sydney. 
When they began operations, and 
for six months thereafter, all three 
attended to the same duties and de- 
tails, criss-crossing ever so many 
times each day, and disagreeing fre- 
quently as to the correct procedure 
when any two of them had the time 
to do so. After a while, this led to 
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After burning one minute, the standard lamp is cool; 
the ten-cent lamp is hot 


the first notable improvement in 
method: they departmentalized. Mr. 
Isaac Rosenstein now handles elec- 
trical appliances and fixtures exclu- 
sively. Messrs. Herbert and Sydney 
divide the radio and battery depart- 
ments between them. The result is 
that there can now be no question 
of procedure or authority for even 
when all three have to tackle one job 
together the final say-so reposes with 
the Mr. Rosenstein in whose depart- 
ment the work lies. 

It also makes for highly special- 
ized expert knowledge on the part of 
all three participants, for each can 

















A member of the store personnel calls on each customer to 
ascertain if the article purchased satisfies 
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now devote three times as much 
attention to his end as he could for- 
merly. The reaction on business is 
simply this—customers soon detect 
the superior knowledge and author- 
ity with which each man serves in 
his department, and not only do they 
come back, but they also bring their 
friends, on much the same principle 
that one man will recommend a medi- 
cal specialist to another. 

For promoting sales, The Home- 
crest Electric Shop first resorted to 
intensive circularization, being in a 
distinctively home neighborhood, but 
did not content itself with that. 
A check-up was made of actual re- 
sults, and when these were found 
unsatisfactory, resort was had to 
subway-station bulletins, the shop 
being within a few blocks of a sub- 
way. This medium was also checked 
closely and found to be a much more 
efficient business bringer than the 
circulars. 

Then neighborhood papers were 
tried, and the results here carefully 
checked also. This medium was found 
to be on a par with the subway bul- 
letins. Consequently both are being 
used. These merchandisers, how- 
ever, have their minds and eyes wide 
open. 

In the matter of selling electrical 
appliances and supplies Mr. Isaac 
Rosenstein has discarded all set 
formulas for mark-ups. The Home- 
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crest Electric Shop does not say “‘we 
will add so many per cent to our cost. 
and that shall be our selling price.” 
That ancient recipe for price mark- 
ing they decline to recognize. Other 
matters enter into each price. 

A competitor is selling electric 
toasters very closely. Mr. Rosen- 
stein has met his prices and added a 
slightly higher percentage to some 
less conspicuous item in order to 
make up his losses. At one time 
the business was faced with the ten- 
dency of a competitor to give little 
things away gratis with larger pur- 
chases. The Rosensteins immedi- 
ately cut all their prices, and an- 
nounced in their advertising “We 
shall give you a direct discount in 
price, or an equivalent improvement 
in quality. We offer no free gifts 
that you must more than pay for in 
the long run.” 


Cured the Competitor 


Needless to say, the competitor 
was quickly cured. On _ standard 
advertised articles, list price is ex- 
acted, and protesting customers have 
their attention directed to the manu- 
facturer’s price mark. On miscel- 
laneous items prices are subject to 
change from week to week depending 
on competitive conditions, sales, etc., 
but while a price is in existence, 
nobody entering The Homecrest Elec- 
tric Shop can secure a better one. 
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Twice a year, inventory is taken, and the figures compared 
with those for the same period the last year 


This has built up prestige for the 
business and respect for its prices, 
which are now seldom questioned. 
Recently the shop ran into contact 
with ten-cent bulbs sold over the 
counter by a prominent five-and-ten- 
cent-store organization. The Rosen- 
steins announced that they, too, 
carry carbon lamps in stock, but “‘we 
do not recommend them _ because 
within a very short time they will 
cost you in current several times 
what you save in price.” The mo- 
ment a customer raises the question 
of bulbs a special demonstration is 





| 
| 1. When a business belongs 
| to more than one man, 
have each owner special- 
ize in some particular 
| end of that business. 
| 2. Do not stick to one 
| medium of advertising 
without testing that 
| medium carefully for re- 
sults, and be ever ready 
to change. 
3. Merchandise prices to 
conform with competi- 
| tion, turnover, popular 
demand, and _ neighbor- 
hood conditions. 
4. Be alertly curious as to 
what the “big fellows” 








Six Guiding Principles for an 
Electrical Business 

As a result of experience, these six principles 

| have been set up to guide the successful elec- 


trical and radio business of the Homecrest 
Electric Shop, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


are doing, and combat 
them with demonstra- 
tions and_ educational 
propaganda. 

5. Keep in touch with cus- 
tomers personally and | 
know what they are 
interested in and need in- 


formation about. Serve 
them. 
6. Take inventories and 


watch them closely. A 
semi-annual inventory 
will tell as much about a 
business as a_ physical 
examination will tell 
about health; don’t let a 
business get sick. 




















organized for his or her _ benefit. 

Two lamps of equal size, one a car- 
bon and one a Mazda, are placed in 
sockets alongside each other, and the 
juice is turned on for exactly one 
minute by stop watch. The moment 
the current is shut off the customer 
is invited to touch each bulb in 
turn. Naturally he finds the Mazda 
almost cool, while the carbon lamp 
has become so heated as to burn the 
fingers. Scores of people have 
thus been cured of their ambitions 
to buy ten-cent bulbs. Incidentally, 
the increased volume of lamp busi- 
ness has proved these demonstra- 
tions not only educational but also 
highly profitable from a merchan- 
dising standpoint. 

In the matter of retaining cus- 
tomer good-will, the Homecrest 
Shop has adopted the most sensible 
methods in vogue in the best mer- 
chandised businesses. An accurate 
list is kept of customers’ names, ad- 
dresses, and purchases, showing 
dates, prices paid, and_ interest 
shown in any unpurchased articles. 
At regular intervals a member of 
the store personnel calls on each 
customer to ascertain whether the 
articles purchased are giving satis- 
faction, to give free advice and coun- 
sel on any electrical subject, and 
last but not least, to: bring up again 
the articles in which an interest was 
shown but which were not purchased. 

For the sake of keeping their 
fingers on the pulse of their busi- 
ness, the Rosensteins take regular 
inventories. Twice a year every 
item pertaining to assets and liabili- 
ties is carefully taken stock of and 
the status quo compared with condi- 
tions at the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. 
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A Rule Which Brings in 
Fixture Prospects 


CERTAIN proportion of the 
A population of every com- 

munity is in the market for 
fixtures. And the largest number of 
these are to be found hovering some- 
where in the background of the new 
homes which are going up. To reach 
these builders and prospective buyers 
of electric fixtures is the aim of 
every fixture dealer. The J. C. 
English Company, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has found that printed words 
cost less than spoken ones in reach- 
ing the average prospect—providing, 
of course, that you can get your 
printed words read. 

An ingenious little folder which 
this company has recently devised to 
put into the hands of such prospects 
is entitled “A Rule for Correct 
Lighting” and contains, thrust into 
its cover page, a small, six-inch, 
wooden ruler. This is an article 
which is attractive to anyone and 
which insures attention. 


Useful to Home-Builders 


It is particularly appealing to 
anyone who is building a new house, 
for in such a place there are always 
dimensions to be measured. More- 
over, it is appropriate to the mes- 
sage contained within the booklet, 
which suggests heights for brackets 
and outlets. 

“Some Light on the Important 
Matter of Home Illumination” reads 
on the pamphlet when the page has 
been turned. There follow stimulat- 
ing) suggestions for each room of 
the house. The English Company 
points out that it does no wiring, 
but suggests the importance of ade- 
quate outlets and follows with con- 
crete suggestions. Questions of 
taste are handled as well, in a way 
to suggest to the housewife that 
there may be more to the question 
than she had thought. 

This pamphlet left in new build- 
ings under construction has brought 
excellent results by way of telephone 
calls, which have led to salesmen’s 
calls, and eventually, to a visit to 
the store. 

Here again, the approach is a 
matter of prime importance. Mr. 
English felt that the fixtures should 
appeal to the housewife at once as 
something superlatively attractive 
which she would like to see installed 


with just such an effect in her own 
home. And yet in looking at his own 
fixture rooms, it was obvious that 
the bedroom and porch fixtures un- 
doubtedly did not look as well in the 
fixture display rooms as they did in 
their proper surroundings. 

With this in mind he remodeled all 
one corner of the shop, papering the 
wall with delicate bedroom papers, 
with white woodwork, or with tiled 
bathroom _ effects. Against this 
background, the fixtures showed up 
to much better effect than against 
the dark background which was ap- 
propriate for the living room fix- 
tures. Breakfast room and porch 
lights were shown against a brightly- 
flowered wall paper such as is com- 
mon in such’ sunny 
places, with wicker 
furniture to carry out 
the effect. 

None of these in- 
stallations was exten- 
sive, but — sufficient 
atmosphere was sug- 
gested so that while 
the customer was look- 
ing at the particular 
type of fixture, that 
which came within her 
immediate vision was 
in keeping. 

Another change was 
made by Mr. English 
after analyzing his dis- 
play room through the 
eyes of an imaginary 
customer brought in in 
response to his pam- 
phlet was to segregate 
expensive from _ inex- 
pensive fixtures. 

He found that cus- 
tomers wandering into 
the display room where 
both were formerly 
kept would glance at 
the tags of some of 
them and then feel that 
the entire group was 
too expensive — or 
would have their taste 
spoiled for the line 
within the measure of 
their purse by compar- 
ison with the more ex- 
pensive lot which they 
could not afford. A 
partition has_ there- 


The J. C. 
Oregon, insures the attention of home builders 
by sending them an ingenious folder, through 
the cover of which is thrust a six-inch ruler. 
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fore been put up in the spacious 
rear salesroom and on one side of 
this the more reasonably priced fix- 
tures are displayed. 

Only a few of the expensive fixtures 
are displayed and these are so hung 
that they can be moved from time 
to time and others substituted in 
their place. The cupboard houses 
all the extraneous material which is 
too apt to clutter up a sales room and 
also the more expensive fixtures 
which are not at the moment on dis- 
play. This gives the salesman an 
opportunity to say “Let me show you 
this piece here which is particularly 
nice.” 

He removes the fixture from re- 
serve and hangs it for the customer 
to see. The assumption on the part 
of the purchaser is undoubtedly that 
this is something new which has 
just come in. It is a curious bit of 
psychology that more fixtures are 
sold out of the cupboard than from 
the wall. 


(GRRECT 
_ LIGHTING 


English Company of Portland, 



























“What | Want to 
Know Is—” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on 
merchandising and_ business 
PRroBLEMS submitted to readers 


Ways to Meet Chain-Store 
Competition 


The five-and-ten-cent stores and 
other chain stores (selling items 
up to $1 and even $5) are giving 
us increasing competition on the 
sale of electrical items. How can 
the legitimate electrical dealer 
compete with this type of outlet? 


TORE owners and managers are 

beginning to realize that some of 
the ideas which have been applied 
so successfully to chain stores are 
also productive in the individual 
shop. The chain store method 
“makes it easy for a customer to 
buy—hard for him to keep from 
buying.” There is no article in 
stock which is not displayed on the 
counter where the prospective buyer 
may see it, handle it, test it. The 
desire to buy is created through the 
medium of an attractive display; and 
though it may not work instantane- 
ously, it is. nevertheless productive 
in the long run, for it is a well-known 
fact that those stores use no other 
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advertising media than their win- 
dows and counters. 

As regards counter displays, the 
principle involved is one which often 
seems strange to the average mer- 
chant. The various items are allowed 
space on the counter in direct pro- 
portion to their selling ratio. In 
other words, an item which sells 
twice as fast as some other item is 
allotted twice as much space on the 
counter. Conversely, it has been 
proven that as the space allotted to 
an article is increased (up to a rea- 
sonable limit), the sales of that par- 
ticular article will increase almost 
in proportion. Therefore, if those 
articles which, all things being equal, 
would sell better anyway, are placed 
in the larger and more prominent 
spaces, the result is the maximum 
gross return which could be attained. 
For the article which sells poorly will 
not increase with an increase in 
space as fast as will the better item. 

Many individual store owners work 
under the erroneous assumption that 
if the poor items are displayed prom- 
inently they will sell much better, 





while the customer would ask for the 
faster item anyway. Such a system 
will not bring the increase which 
every merchant desires. 

The same idea is employed with 
the window. The lower-priced and 
faster-moving items are placed in the 
front while the slower and higher- 
priced articles are kept to the rear. 





How Far Is a Partner 
Responsible for the Debts 
of the Business? 


Is a partner in a business responsible 
for the debts of his concern, or 
responsible only for his share in 
the ownership of the firm? What 
is the general law relating to part- 
nerships ? 


NE of the risks of partnership 
is that the member risks 
everything he owns. His risk isn’t 
confined to the amount of money he 
has invested in the partnership capi- 
tal, like the risk of a stockholder in 
a corporation who no matter how 
much the corporation owes beyond 
its assets, can’t be held (usually) for 
anything beyond what he has in- 
vested in the stock. 

The law has a few ways of retain- 
ing the character of a partnership 
and still limiting the risk to what a 
man put in, as by limited partner- 
ships, special partnerships, joint 
stock associations and other similar 
schemes, but these are a little cum- 
bersome, and are used only in a small 
percentage of partnerships. 

In the typical old-fashioned part- 
nership familiar to everybody, in 
which two or more men create a 
firm, with each one contributing so 
much to the capital, every member 
is liable for the firm’s debts up to 
the limit of everything he owns. 

It’s surprising how few business 
men realize this. The other day a 
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seasoned business man of great 
knowledge and _ shrewdness, said, 
“T’ve just taken a flier with a cousin 
of mine in a scheme to make a new 
radio condenser he’s invented.” 

“What did you do, lend him some 
money ?” 

“No, we got up a little partnership 
and I put in $2,000. If the thing 
goes I want some of the profits; 
that’s why I didn’t make it a loan. 
It’s a good gamble; even if I lose the 
whole $2,000 it won’t break me.” 

“But do you realize that you may 
lose more?” we asked him. 

He hadn’t; he thought all he could 
lose was the $2,000. It was news to 
him when we told him he was respon- 
sible for every dollar of the firm’s 
indebtedness. Of course, the other 
partner was too, but he had less need 
to worry, because he was not so sub- 
stantial financially. 

When a partnership fails; each 
partner is liable for all he has. 





Cost of Electric Heating 
of Rooms 


Have you any figures on the cost of 
electric heating of small rooms? 
We have had some inquiries for 
installation work of this kind. 


O DETERMINE the watts re- 
quired to maintain a room at a 
constant temperature above its sur- 
roundings the following adaption of 
the Mills Rule, allowing 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit rise, follows: 
_Allow 0.35 watts per cubic foot of 
alr space. 

Allow 3.5 watts per square foot of 
exposed wall. 

Allow 35. watts per square foot of 
exposed glass. 

The watts required per cu.ft. of 
room volume will be found to aver- 
age approximately as per table be- 
low, depending largely on _ the 
amount of glass surface, exposure 
and type of construction. 

Interior rooms—0.75 to 1.25 watts 
per cu.ft. of space. 

Exterior rooms—1.25 to 1.75 watts 
per cu.ft. of space. 

Exterior rooms—with extra glass or 
greater exposure, 1.75 to 3 watts per 
cu.ft. of space. 

Small isolated, exposed rooms—2.5 
to 5 watts per cu.foot. 

Comparison with Low Pressure 
Steam: Where one sq.ft. of steam 
radiation would ordinarily be used, 
substitute 70 watts. 

Comparison with Hot Water: 
Where one sq.ft. of hot water radia- 
tion would ordinarily be used, sub- 
stitute 45 watts. 











Send In Your 
Questions 


LECTRICAL MERCH. 

ANDISING’S readers 
are invited to submit their 
business questions and 
problems to this depart- 
ment for aid and informa- 
tion. The editors gladly 
offer their services in help- 
ing to find solutions to the 
readers’ problems. 




















How to Make a Meter for 
Showing Appliance- 
Operation Costs 


We want to install a meter or ind- 
cator so that the customer will be 
able to see directly for herself the 
cost of operation of whatever elec- 
tric lamp or appliance she is con- 
templating purchasing. As a rule, 
most people associate large appli- 
ances with a large consumption of 
electricity and find it difficult to 
believe that a washing machine or 
a vacuum cleaner can be operated 
at so small a sum per hour as that 
stated. Can you furnish specifica- 
tions of such a meter? 


N ORDINARY ammeter cali- 
brated as shown in the picture, 
to read in cents per hour of operation 
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instead of electrical units, will allow 
the purchaser to make her own calcu- 
lations, instead of depending on the 
word of the salesman. 

The board shown was designed by 
F. H. Henderson, Boulder manager 
of the Public Service Company of 
Colorado. It is 3 ft. in height and 
4 ft. in length and so designed and 
finished front and back that it can 
be moved about from place to place. 
A standard watt-hour meter and an 
ammeter calibrated to read in cents 
per hour are mounted on the meter 
panel. A double scale is used which 
shows the cost of operation in 
Boulder at the local lighting rate and 
also at the local power rate. Seven 
flush sockets are provided across the 
top of the panel, with lamps of 15, 
25, 40, 50, 75, 100 and 200 watt sizes, 
so that the purchaser may test out 
the relative cost of operating these 
different sizes. A doorbell trans- 
former with a push button and a 
buzzer is inserted between the watt- 
hour meter and the ammeter. Toggle 
switches at the base of the board con- 
trol the individual lamps and the 
doorbell transformer. In addition a 
flush receptacle is provided which is 
connected to the line and another re- 
ceptacle provided with a_ toggle 
switch and a pilot light. 

With this arrangement it is pos- 
sible to illustrate the cost of opera- 
tion of almost any household device 
cr combination of devices. The total 
cost of the board as built was $75. 
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Meter to show the 
cost of operating ap- 
pliances designed by 
F. H. Henderson, 
Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado. A 
double scale is used 
to show the operat- 
ing cost at both 
lighting and power 
rates. It cost $75 to 
construct. 
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Examples of lighting and flood- 
lighting installations by Otto K. 
Olesen, Hollywood, California. 
Mr. Olesen has become widely 
known as a specialist in this 
type of work. 








A Big Business But 


EVELOPMENT of a profitable 
| Doasines in the virgin field of 
spectacular flood-lighting and 
spot and searchlight illumination of 
buildings, parks, estates and special 
outdoor events, is an opportunity 
open to a contractor or electrical en- 
gineer in nearly every community. 
By careful study of current maga- 
zines and books on illumination and 
skilfull adaptation of the ideas to 
particular needs, some man in each 
town or city should be able to estab- 
lish himself in a substantial business 
beyond the reach of ordinary com- 
petition. 
This has been borne out in the 


experience of Otto K. Olesen, elec-— 


trical contractor-dealer and illumina- 
tion specialist, in Hollywood, Calif. 
Eight years ago, Mr. Olesen started 
in business with a small truck and a 
few, used, movie “lights.” Today, he 
has a force of forty men in five de- 
partments; lighting, retailing, con- 
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How Otto K. Olesen 
of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, sells, rents, and 
installs flood-lighting 


struction, export and national sales. 
and stage-lighting equipment manu- 
facturing. 

Under the lighting department 
come two distinct classes of installa- 
tions: temporary, spectacular illumi- 
nation which requires expensive 
portable equipment, and permanent 
flood- and_  spot-light illumination 
which requires only such equipment 
as is installed permanently and paid 
for by the customer. 

Permanent flood-lighting installa- 
tions do not require a large amount 
of capital investment, and any con- 
tractor with a knowledge of how to 
produce the right lighting effects and 
an ability to figure costs on labor 
and material can make good in this 
work, and reap a handsome profit. 

Olesen started in this type of work 
quite by chance. To attract atten- 
tion to his store, he erected a couple 
of old marine searchlights on the 
roof, playing the rays on a store 
across the street. Noticing the 
startling effects, a banker sought out 
Mr. Olesen and requested him to 
install a flood-lighting system for the 
bank building. From then on, busi- 
ness was rushing. 

Lighting is its own salesman. 
Clubs, banks, office buildings, palatial 
residences, gardens, theaters, parks, 
automobile show rooms and _ the 
Hollywood Bowl, the famous outdoor 
amphitheater seating 20,000 persons, 
represent only a few of the installa- 
tions now bearing the stamp, “Light- 
ing by Otto K. Olesen.” 


How to Sell Lighting 


How Mr. Olesen sells, installs and 
maintains a job is shown in the 
typical case of the Guaranty Build- 
ing, one of Hollywood’s height-limit 
twelve-story office buildings. 

Visualizing the completed installa- 
tion, Mr. Olesen approached the 
owners of the building, with argu- 
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ments to the effect that electricity is 
the cheapest form of advertising, 
and that the exterior of the building 
could be lighted for the nominal cost 
of $1.50 a night for five hours’ 
illumination. This, he said, would 
enhance rental values and would at- 
tract more attention than a dollar 
and a half’s worth of newspaper 
space. 

In this case, the owners were not 
“sold” by words, so Mr. Olesen took 
a chance. For a cost of about $50, 
he made a temporary installation; 
then invited the owners for an auto 
trip about Hollywood and surround- 
ing territory. The owners were 
astounded. The building stood out 
against the sky line like a magnifi- 
cent monument. The job sold itself. 


How to Floodlight a Building 


After carefully studying the 
special characteristics of the build- 
ing, bearing in mind the desired 
effects, Mr. Olesen decided to use 
two principles of illumination. For 
the first two stories, he would use a 
bank of flood-lights placed across the 
street. For the upper ten stories, he 
would use projectors throwing 
vertical shafts of light exactly the 
width of each of the eighteen 
columns between the windows. 





Olesen uses eight com- 
plete outfits, including 
power plant, search- 
light, and spotlight. 
Each outfit costs 
$20.000. 


A ledge protruding between the 
tenth and eleventh stories made 
necessary the installation of an ad- 
ditional row of eighteen projectors at 
the base of the eleventh story. He 
took advantage of this to use colored 
lights, so he alternated six colors, 
red, white, blue, green, lavender and 
amber. The ledge readily hid the 
units from view. 

For the lighting between the sec- 
ond and eleventh stories, Mr. Olesen 
used projectors which threw white 
beams up the columns. Great care 
was taken to make the beams suffi- 
ciently narrow to avoid spilling light 
into the office windows. 

The units were suitably concealed 
by ornaments painted the same color 
as the building. For concealing 
units of this type, Mr. Olesen often 
uses imitation flower pots. 

Since the surface of the building 
on the lower two floors was light in 
color, it was decided that three foot- 
candles per square foot would furnish 
sufficient illumination. If the sur- 
face were darker, more light would 
have been used. 


Erecting the Flood-Lights 


Placing the floods across the street 
proved to be a problem. It was im- 
possible to erect the units directly 
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opposite the two sides of the build- 
ing, so permission was obtained to 
erect a bank of eight flood-lights on 
the roof of a building diagonally 
across the street from the corner of 
the building. These were set back 
several feet to conceal them from 
the street. 

Mr. Olesen has found that owners 
of near-by buildings are usually will- 
ing to donate their roofs for the 
purpose of erecting the flood-lights, 
when it is explained that the illu- 
mination will help the entire com- 
munity. Where this is not possible 
and city ordinances permit, suitable 
poles may be erected on the curb line 
across the street. In either case, 
current is taken from the nearest 
transformer pole. 

The effectiveness of the com- 
pleted job caused favorable comment 
throughout the entire city. 

The secret of making a good 
profit in the lighting business lies in 
the distinctiveness of the service. 
Mr. Olesen has taken illumination 
out of the competitive class in 
Hollywood. As he explains, ‘We 
have no competition, because we 


always lead in new and startling 
effects.” 


Portable Lighting Equipment 


For the spectacular, temporary 
type of lighting which requires port- 
able lighting equipment, Mr. Olesen’s 
company has a fleet of eight outfits, 
each including a power plant to pro- 
duce direct current, searchlights and 
spotlights. The searchlights use be- 
tween 80,000 and 84,000,000 candle- 
power. Each complete outfit costs 
approximately $20,000. 


The Sf vk Plug ____ Robertson Electric Corp 
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Spectacular illumination has _ be- 
come so popular in Southern Cali- 
fornia, hardly a retail store of any 
size opens without calling for a 
portable power plant. Fairs, ex- 
positions, special sales, openings of 
office buildings and real estate sub- 
divisions, lodge and _ association 
gatherings, outdoor sporting events, 
and night racing all call for this 
portable equipment. 

This type of illumination is used 
for two purposes. First, it attracts 
crowds. Searchlights playing in the 
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air are noticed throughout an area 
of 360 square miles. People, like 
moths, flock to the light. Second, it 
centers attention on the objects of 
interest, on an outdoor stage, track, 
crowd or building, or on the inside or 
outside of a store. 

Such lighting furnishes its own 
publicity for the Olesen company. 
Crowds invariably gather around the 
lighting equipment and read the 
name, “Otto K. Olesen” in connection 
with his now-famous trade-mark, 
“We light the world.” 





Dealer Paper Gets Attention 
for Opening 


HEN the Robertson Electri- 

W cal Corporation, 303 North 

Main Street, Santa Ana, Cal., 

had open house to mark the remodel- 

ing and enlargement of the concern’s 

place of business, a number of pro- 

motion stunts were used which may 
interest other electrical concerns. 

One of the most interesting of 
these various stunts was the distri- 
bution of the first copy of a monthly 
mimeographed publication called The 
Spark Plug. 

The Spark Plug is a four-page 
publication, seven inches wide by 
eight and a half inches deep. Two 
thousand copies of these were used 
for mailing to customers and for 
distribution in the store at the open- 
ing. All the work on this little pub- 
lication was done by a local advertis- 
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iasepenain iets pried news- 
paper style, issued by the Robert- 
son Electrical Corporation, Santa 
Ana, Cal., to advertise the opening 


of its enlarged quarters. It was a 
four-page folder; two thousand 
copies were distributed, and cost in 
the neighborhood of $30. 


ing agency. The cost of this work 
to the Robertson Electrical Corpora- 
tion was in the neighborhood of $30. 

The first page was devoted to two 
stories. The first told about the con- 
cern’s new home and the second was 
hooked up with the appearance at the 
opening of “Cousin Oswald,” a 
Swedish character who is nightly 
heard over KHJ from Los Angeles. 
This little skit was widely read and 
commented on. 

Another story told about Robert- 
son inaugurating an easy-payment 
plan for the purchase of goods. An- 
other read: “We will drop everything 
tomorrow and give our time to 
entertaining the public. Business 
will be forgotten, and we will do our 
best to amuse, entertain, instruct, 
and perhaps reveal some of the 
wonders of electricity. 

“The three leading radio stars of 
the Pacific Coast will be here to 
entertain you. Hatch Graham, 
‘Cousin Oswald,’ the Swedish boy, 
and Viola Vaughn, all of KHJ. 

“There will be several delightful 
demonstrations of electrical appa- 
ratus —electric range, electric re- 
frigerator which makes its own ice, 
radio, et. 

“Coffee and cakes, cooked elec- 
trically for refreshments.” 

One of the features of the opening 
which made a particularly big hit 
with the visitors was that of “Cousin 
Oswald” taking the visitors on a 
tour of the store. This radio star 
led repeated trips through the store 
and on these trips pointed out the 
various articles in the establishment 
and described them in_ broken 
Swedish-English to the great delight 
of the visitors. 
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When Hardware-Store Methods 
Are Applied 
to Electrical Selling 


HE open display of miscellane- 

ous electrical convenience de- 

vices and wiring supplies has 

resulted in increasing their sale 300 

per cent inside of six months for 

Chas. W. Walmer at Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Walmer runs a hardware store and 
the display of small merchandise is 
a part of the hardware man’s ABC 
which, two years ago, Walmer ap- 
plied to his line of electrical goods. 
He knew that he could not reasonably 
expect his patrons to buy plugs, 
fuses, switches, and all the other 
items in that department unless they 
could see the goods. 

Walmer judges people by himself 
and his wife. He admits that men 
and women generally like to keep to 
themselves the fact that they may 
buy this or that when they are ready. 
In the meantime, it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness but their own. They are look- 
ing around leasyrely and will wait 
before spending their good money 
until they locate about what they 
have in mind. That is especially 
true of the cash customer and, to 
a considerable extent, of the charge 
customer also. 

His twenty-five years of observa- 
tion have led him to fix two factors 
in this phase of merchandising. The 
first is the article in itself, be it 
percolator, toaster, waffle iron, lamp, 
electric washer, sweeper, or even 
smaller articles. Good merchandis- 
ing in his opinion unfailingly gets 
the articles out where the trade can 
find them and look them over. 

So for electrical as well as hard- 
ware lines, he has proven the dollar- 
and-cents value of the display that 
gets all the goods out of their former 
nooks and cubby-holes and places 
them in convenient locations in excel- 
lent light and on a level or slightly 
below the easiest line of clear vision. 
The display should also be within 
reaching distance so that customers 
will not have to do some sleight-of- 
hand performances to touch the 
article, raise a lid, or lift it. 

That is why glass showcases and 
glass doors on wall cases are taboo 
in his big store. That is why liter- 
ally hundreds of articles in all his 
ten or dozen departments—for his is 
a departmentalized hardware store— 


are out on low display tables like 
those in modern ten-cent stores. Low 
tables, that is, tables scientifically 
constructed to allow customers the 
greatest convenience when bending 
over to look closely, fill his 4,000 
square feet of first-floor space attrac- 
tively. 

Another cardinal principle in the 
Walmer store is the matter of put- 
ting the price up where shoppers can 
see it without letting on that they 
are more or less anxiously looking 
for one that fits into their plans. 
“Charlie” Walmer, as his friends call 
him, sympathizes with the shopper 
that shrinks from a situation that 
forces him or her to admit that the 
price is higher than he can stand. 


Prices Are Prominent 


No customer is forced into that 
embarrassment in the Walmer store, 
for the price of every article is on a 
tag that stands up straight and 
stares him in the eye. Even cans of 
paint are marked in figures that can 
be easily read twenty-five feet dis- 
tant. 

He has done all that is humanly 
possible to let customers find what 
they are looking for in his store 
without the delay of going elsewhere. 
When a customer comes into his 
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store, it is an opportunity for the 
merchant. If that customer goes out 
without buying, although he or she 
may say, “I’ll be back,” the chance 
to make a sale is lost. With competi- 
tion waxing keener, and quite likely 
further to sharpen its edge, this 
merchant burns midnight oil in try- 
ing to find better ways of selling his 
goods. 

Another element. influencing the 
big jump in volume in Walmer’s elec- 
trical sales is in the arrangement of 
the display. When a man or woman 
stands before one of the display 
tables, the display has been arranged 
so that they think of their electrical 
needs with the minimum of appeals 
to look and see something else. It 
is his firm conviction that in large 
numbers of instances decisions would 
have been made and the sales gone 
over, had a disturbing factor not 
slipped in to break the concentra- 
tion of the customer and carry the 
thought away at a critical moment. 

That is why it is easy to linger 
and loiter and ponder as one strolls 
leisurely down one long row of dis- 
play tables, back the other side, and 
down and back the second row, unin- 
terrupted by inquiring clerk or mis- 
cellaneous other articles at the 
moment when attention had glued 
itself for the moment to a possible 
purchase. Aids to attention and 
decision are the controlling factors 
in much merchandising, in his opin- 
ion. Choice of selection, clear, price 
tags, and freedom from serious in- 
terruption has brought success to 
electrical goods department. 











Charles W. Walmer of Wilkensburg, Pa., after 
twenty-five years of hardware experience, 
advises: 


1. Get the goods out where 
they can be seen and handled by 
customers. 

2. Put prices where shoppers 
can see them. 


3. Make it easy for people to 
find what they want. 

4. Displays should be well- 
lighted and just below the line 
of vision. 















































































Showing Speed to Sell 
Washers 


To dramatize time-saving as well as 
labor-saving by electrical appliances, 
a Springfield, Ohio, dealer handling 
such appliances arranged a_ unique 
“race” in which washing and ironing 
were done simultaneously by hand and 
electrical power. The demonstration 
was staged in a section of the dealer’s 
store between two local laundresses, 
who not only were offered $6 each for 
taking part in the demonstration, but 
also worked for a bonus of $10 payable 
to the one that won. 

Bundles of clothing, of practically 
equal weight and make, furnished the 
washings. The stunt was well adver- 
tised in advance and many interested 
housewives were on hand. At a word 
from the “starter,” both laundresses 
commenced their work, the one who 
was doing the hand work making a 
gain in the first fifteen minutes. 

After the first quarter hour, how- 
ever, the hand laundress already was 
starting to-slow up from fatigue. The 
electrical washing was completed in 
just forty minutes while the hand 
laundry consumed 65 minutes. Then 
competitive ironing was started, but 
the hand laundress was already tired 
and while the electrical ironer com- 
pleted the work in 48 minutes with the 
operator still fresh, the hand laundress 
was only about half through at that 
time even though still working at 


greater speed than the average house- 
wife, because of the bonus at stake. 

The demonstration was such a clear 
proof that four washing machines and 
two ironers were sold immediately. 
Several prospects were secured for 
future calls, and in addition, the 
demonstration provided material for 
publicity. 





Doing a Foreign Business in 
Your Home Town 


There is a foreign-born population 
of from twenty to sixty-five per cent 
in practically every city of conse- 
quence throughout the country. These 
foreigners, to a large extent, live in 
quarters to themselves where they can 
enjoy the food and the pleasures of 
their own race and where they can 
have the comfort of hearing their own 
speech. 

In most cases, these “foreign” sec- 
tions of the city are below the rest in 
the comfort and convenience of the 
dwellings. Electric lighting is almost 
universal, but it is served as a rule 
by one central fixture in each room- 
and electrical home appliances are 
most uncommon. 

Stores are some years behind those 
of other sections in their lighting and 
that of their windows. And yet these 
people are good merchants and they 
are appreciative of comfort in their 
homes. 





Sell Refrigerators During Evening Hours 











& 








Two salesmen and a woman demon- 
strator, working till 10 o’clock at 
night sell electric refrigerators for 
the New York & Queens Electric 
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Light and Power Company faster 
than the service department can 
install them. Invitations were sent 
to 3,000 prospects. 









Practical Pointers on Building 


Keeping Open Evenings to 
Sell Refrigerators 


Obtaining and working good leads 
in connection with an attractively- 
arranged electric refrigerator demon- 
strating room, kept open until 10 
o’clock each evening, in a campaign 
cenducted by the New York and 
Queens Electric Light and Power 
Company, is selling refrigerators much 
faster than the company’s service de- 
partment can make the installations. 
A neatly printed card, bearing the 
following message, was sent to 3,000 
refrigerator prospects: 


Please consider this a personal and 
most cordial invitation to come to our 
special electric refrigeration demonstra- 
tion in Jackson Heights, 223 Polk Ave- 
nue, March 15-31, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
New York and Queens Electric Light 
& Power Company. 


A vacant store was secured and at- 
tractively arranged for the demon- 
stration of electric refrigerators. Two 
salesmen and a woman demonstrator, 
are present from nine in the morning 
until ten o’clock at night. 

These late hours give those engaged 
in business a chance to inspect the dis- 
play as well as catching theater parties 
and the evening passer-by. The 
demonstrator prepares and_ serves 
dainty frozen dishes to the prospects 
responding to the invitation. 

The name and address of each pros- 
pect, with notes on the interview, are 
carefully tabulated for future use. As 
a direct result of this demonstrating 
room, twenty-three electric refriger- 
ators were sold and 135 active pros- 
pects listed in two weeks. 

This demonstration plan was origi- 
nally started as an experiment, but it 
has proven so successful that the com- 
pany has decided to continue it indef- 
initely as well as to open up as many 
other demonstration rooms as obtain- 
able in other parts of the city. 





The Meter Sheet as an Aid 
in Selling 


Who is the best prospect for an 
electric washing machine, range or 
refrigerator? The customer who can 
afford these appliances and who is at 
present without them. The Kankakee, 
Ill., district of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, is able 
to obtain from its meter reading sheets 
a list of such desirable customers and 
appliance prospects. 

These sheets give all this essential 
information: The name, address and 
nature of the prospect’s business. The 
number and wattage of lamps in the 
home—and this indicates, to a certain 
extent, the size and liberality of the 
buyer. The promptness with which 
bills are paid—another check on the 
financial condition of customers. The 
monthly consumption of current; this 
is the key piece of information, A 
comparison of the total connected 
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lamp load with the monthly kw.-hr. 
consumption will indicate the degree 
to which that particular home is 
“applianced.” 

Thus the consumption figures dis- 
close that Mr. Hansen’s home contains 
few, if any, major electrical appliances 
—yet it is, apparently, a sizable resi- 
dence and he pays his bills promptly. 

Customers with records like this 
are singled out and turned over to the 
outside sales supervisor for special 
attention. The company representa- 
tive who is assigned to ascertain why 
Hansen, for example, is using so little 
current knows, before he starts out, 
the, number of incandescent bulbs in 
the home, the nature of the prospect’s 
business and the approximate amount 
of current used. 





Local Testimonials to Boost 
Range Sales 


An electric range testimonial of an- 
other Nashville woman means several 
times as much to a Nashville house- 
wife as complimentary words of an 
Oshkosh, Rochester, or Pittsburgh. 
lady. Local stuff in electric appliance 
testimonial advertising is most effec- 
tive. And there is one way more nersu- 
asive than others to present it—the 
reproduced letter of the pleased cus- 
tomer. 

Electric range advertising of the 
Nashville Railway & Light Company, 
of Nashville, Tenn., in space three 
columns by thirteen inches, has fea- 
tured fac-simile editorials. 

One letter reproduced was in the 
handwriting and over the signature of 
Mrs. W. A. King. It was placed in a 
box 44 inches by 5% inches, and was 
reproduced entire—dating, salutation, 
all. It said: 


“I have been using an electric 
range for one year, winter and sum- 
mer. I consider it the greatest con- 
venience a housekeeper can have in 
her home. It is cool and very easy 
to keep clean, any woman should be 
happy to have an electric range in 
her kitchen. 

“I am more delighted with it every 
day that I use it. It is not any more 
expensive than any other fuel and is 
more convenient and much cleaner.” 


Another testimonial reproduced to 
occupy larger space was of J. E. 


Saunders, 1310 McChessney Avenue. 
It read— 


“Just a word to tell you how much 
I enjoy my electric range. The food 
is better than that cooked on any 
other stove, the cleanliness has an 
appeal, the kitchen cool, and the sav- 
ing of time is invaluable. 

“Food can be cooked in the oven 
with a minimum of heat. 

“I would not exchange it for any 
other stove in existence.” 


Above the testimonials were special 
headings. The Mrs. King letter, for 
example, had a large heading, “I Con- 
sider It the Greatest Convenience a 
Woman Ever Had.” The second let- 
ter had the advertisement heading, 
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Appliance Sales and Profits 

















Utilizing Those Empty Containers 


This dealer saves his empty vacuum 
cleaner containers and uses them 
to “dress up” his shelving. This 
display impresses the prospect 
with the fact that this particular 


device must be a popular seller. 
The picture was taken in_ the 
show room of the Texarkana Elec- 
tric Company, Texarkana, Texas. 
There are four tiers of the boxes. 





“Here’s First-Hand Evidence of What 
a User Thinks of the Electric Range.” 

Testimonials were in connection 
with “cooking matinees” in the com- 
pany’s Electric Hall. 

Much of the effectiveness of repro- 
duced letters in electrical-appliance 
advertising consists in the use of let- 
ters with suitable handwriting. This 
should be individual, attractive—and, 
above all, legible. Every word should 
be easily read by the average reader. 
Legibility can be enhanced through 
care in making every letter of each 
word distinct, by spacing well between 
words, and by spacing well between 
lines. 

Unless the reproduced handwriting 
will be legible, the advertiser had bet- 
ter leave it alone, for the reasons for 
satisfaction stated by a user will be 
counted on principally to put across 
the sales message. 

The effectiveness of fac-simile hand- 
writing testimonials is enhanced be- 
cause comparatively few advertisers 
are using them. When, to boot, they 
are local testimonials, the special 
efficiency is indubitable. 


Raising Lamp Sales from 
27 Cents to 50 Cents 
per Consumer 


Starting on September 1, the Pacific 
Power and Light Company of Port- 
land, Oregon, set out to raise the 
standard of lighting in the homes 
throughout its district. Instead of con- 
ducting a vague educational campaign 
to effect this result, it determined to 
sell lamps intensively and by actually 
increasing the wattage used in the 
home, to bring about concrete im- 
provement. 

It had been determined that the 
average sale of lamps on this com- 
pany’s system was 27 cents per year 
per consumer. The company set out 
to sell 50 cents worth of lamps to 
every consumer in the four remaining 
months of the year. 

Before nine days had been com- 
pleted, the average of sales had 
reached 7ic. per consumer, or more 
than one-fourth of what was usually 
sold in an entire year’s time. In nine 
working days, 9,360 lamps were sold. 
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Ernie Criez of the Electric Appli- 
ance Shop of Seattle does a large 
business in a small space. The 


store is quite complete, from toast- 
ers to washing machines with the 
major appliances featured. 





Keeping 7 Men Busy 


in a store / 


CENTRAL location in the best 
business district is so im- 


portant in building business 
for the electrical shop, that many 
an electrical dealer has sacrificed a 
large share of his profits in rent to 
secure its benefits. 

The Electric Appliance Shop of 
Seattle, of which Mr. Ernie Criez is 
proprietor, has such a position, its 
location on Pine Street, just around 
the corner from Third Street, rep- 
resenting the busiest corner in the 
city, but its rent is not exorbitant. 
For its entire floor space covers an 
area of not more than forty-eight 
square feet. 

In this space, a complete electri- 
cal store is housed—entranceway, 


feet square 


show window, main salesroom, office, 
and display shelves. Both large and 
small appliances and lamps are sold 
—and that in such quantities that 
seven salesmen are kept busy in the 
field following up the leads obtained. 

The store is attractively arranged, 
with the mezzanine space above the 
doorway glassed over and used as a 
display window. The front three 
feet of the store are left open to 
serve as a porch. An artistic tile 
pavement, with lantern lamps hung 
above from either side give the place 
an air of distinction. 

At one side of this entrance a 
shallow wall cabinet with a glass face 
is hung, in which lamps and small 
appliances are displayed in quite the 
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effect of a show window. An electric 
vacuum cleaner and a washing ma- 
chine in operation always occupy a 
portion of this “porch” space—in- 
deed most of the actual selling done 
in the shop is handled out of doors 
in this area. 

Inside, a small desk with office 
records occupies the more or less 
waste space behind the door, while 
the back of the miniature shop is 
lined with shelves in which the 
smaller appliances and lamps are 
kept. 

The largest part of the firm’s busi- 
ness is in washing machines, ironers 
and vacuum cleaners, but the very 
fact of the shop’s completeness is one 
of its attractions and although not a 
very large business is done in perco- 
lators and toasters, still their sale 
justifies the capital involved. 


Smallness of Store Appeals 
to Customers 


The very smallness of the shop is 
its chief appeal. Customers passing 
by (and there is always a busy crowd 
of passers-by at this corner) are at- 
tracted by the diminutive, busy little 
spot and stop to ask questions. The 
washing machine in constant motion 
at their very hand is usually the ob- 
ject of inquiry. 

These leads are turned over to the 
sales force at the close of the day and 
followed up in the field, where the 
most of the sales are made. Ironers 
and vacuum cleaners follow the same 
treatment. 

The central location of the shop 
makes it also a convenient head- 
quarters for repair work. People 
drop in with appliances which are 
out of order, or stop on seeing the 
sign to say that their larger equip- 
ment is not running properly and 
they would like a man to call out 
and see what is wrong. Quite a spe- 
cialty is made of this work. 

Of course, all this requires a little 
more space than that furnished by 
the shop itself—and the repair de- 
partment and store room is located 
in an alleyway a half block from the 
Pine and Third Street headquarters. 
Here an adequate stock, to take care 
of the business done, can be main- 
tained and proper space provided for 
all repair jobs and servicing work. 

The rent for this property natu- 
rally is low in accordance with its in- 
conspicuous location—and yet the 
space is sufficiently close at hand so 
that the salesmen or Mr. Criez him- 
self can walk from one office to the 
other in a few seconds’ time. 














| of twenty-six 


TATISTICS on the appliance- 
merchandising operations and 
domestic-electricity sales of 
twenty-six representative central- 
i station companies, have been com- 
piled by the editors of Electrical 
World, and detail figures and graphs 

are shown on this page. 
The companies studied range in 
size from 500 to 500,000 customers, 
and render service to a total of 1,195 
} communities. The combined gross 
revenue of these companies is about 
one-tenth of the total for the country. 

Merchandise sales per customer 
are in almost direct ratio to the 
number of appliance salesmen per 
thousand customers. The company 
having the highest merchandise sales 
per customer, $21.15, employs one 
salesman for every 521 customers, 
whereas the company that sells only 
$1.56 of electrical devices per cus- 
tomer employs but one salesman for 
every 6,420 customers. As a group, 
companies having between 20,000 
' and 50,000 customers are getting the 
best results from their merchandis- 
ing departments. The sales per cus- 
tomer average $10.30; each salesman 
disposes of $18,760 of electrical 
devices per year and covers a terri- 
tory of 1,830 customers. 

The average for all the companies 
does not show up nearly so well. 
Merchandise sales of $5.96 per cus- 
tomer, $12,120 per salesman with 
2,040 customers can hardly be con- 
sidered particularly efficient mer- 
chandising operation, and although 
these figures may be used as a basis 
of comparison, a larger number of 
companies have recorded much more 
satisfactory results. 








An Appliance and Sales Survey 






representative central stations 








Merchandising Operations of 26 Central-Station Companies 














Com- Resi- Merchandise Sales 
pan dence 
an No. of Per- Res. Consumer 
Size of System Type Com- centage No. Per 
of munities of of No. Res. Per No.per Sales 
Terri- Served Energy Sales- of Cus- Sales- Sales- per 
tory Sales men Stores tomer man man Kw.-Hr 
MY ; ae ; ’ $8.95 $2,741 307 = 
Less than 5,000 customers.. 3” 1 20.7 2 1 3.15 © 3,735 1,183 161 
4} 1 40.7 1 1 4.77 14,232 2,986 563 
51 1 34.6 1 1 5.38 18,129 3,365 387 
6? 1 15.4 3 1 5.39 6,851 3,267 266 
Total and average......... Pr 8 23.8 9 6 4.19 7,014 1,675 328 
re re ie 
é a i 3 6 
5000, to 20,000 customers. . 94 30 b 3 eat 3.34 6,992 2,139 479 
105 1 8.2 8 1 9.50 15,562 1,675 308 
115 b Ae 12 3 12.79 15,277 1,196 270 
Total and average......... uns 44 3.8 27 6 8.24 13,830 1,680 322 
125 10 aut 17 2 10.28 11,703 1,180 219 
135 6 17.5 25 19 11.10 9,687 1,990 284 
20,000 to 50,000 customers. 143 1 6.1 7 1 13.10 46,877 3,790 389 
153 100 5.4 11 19 17.50 36,727 2,165 244 
164 15 6.1 | 3 3.53 12,472 3,522 306 
Total and average......... 132 6.8 71 44 10.30 18,760 1,830 297 
ne | a a i Me ct 
a fs ,26 ,050 
50,000 to 100,000 customers 192 4.7 12 1 5.08 19,172 3,775 474 
206 14 4.2 106 12 21.15 11,088 521 371 
21? 3 8.2 21 2 4.68 11,978 2,561 301 
Total and average......... 184 3.9 194 79 9.81 12,320 1,270 356 
227 3 14.7 135 14 13.70 8,561 621 328 
235 1 3.3 35 1 6.89 18,144 2,620 428 
More than 100,000 242 640 14.4 151 34 4.74 7,565 1,595 338 
CUMLOINONT 55g i ke ns 0s 257 12 11.9 22 17 4.31 38,007 8,800 405 
26° 170 12.5 60 61 1.56 10,029 6,420 453 
Total and average......... ae: 826 12.7 403 127 4.39 10,860 2,470 403 
Grand total and averages. . 1,194 8.6 704 262 $5.96 $12,120 2,040 382 


Types of territories served: 
Small or medium-sized city, mostly urban territory. 
2Small or medium-sized city, with industrial 
development. 


‘Medium-sized city with industrial development. 
5Medium-sized city, no large industries. 
®Large city with important industrial activity. 


























[ 2 ; . Large city, no large or dominating industries. 
3Medium-sized city and outlying communities, includ- 
8 rural. 
Kilowatt-hour sales Merchandise sales Merchandise sales Thousands of domestic 
er domestic custome per Mommestic customer per salesman customers per appliance 
Minimum /6/ $156 £2,741 a salesman 
MoaximunWYW $63 ZG | Yi, BUS YY Yj $496,877 | 48,00. Uj 
Average 382 $5.96 £12, 120 WN 2.240 





Factors Affecting Domestic Energy and Merchandise Sales 


Maximum, minimum and average domestic-energy 
and merchandise sales 











Kilowatt-Hour Sales per Residence Customer and Merchandising Activities for Different Size Localities 
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Fashioned after the famous old Boston bean 
pot, the pottery table lamp above, in terra 
cotta and green, can be retailed for about $36 
and will give the much-demanded Colonial note 
toa lamp group. The shade is of monk’s cloth, 
trimmed with wool embroidery. The bridge 
lamps below come within the $25 class, the 
one at the left $20 and the one at the right $25. 























The floor lamp .at the left 
above with dull gold standard 
and base of gold with an in- 
lay of black, and the lamp 
at the right in French gold 
plate in combination with 
color, can be retailed for 
about $25, including pleated 
georgette shades. The bridge 
lamp shown at right, im 
typical Spanish finish, with 
Spanish parchment — shade, 
can also be included in this 
price group. 


Manufacturers’ names and 
descriptions of floor lamps 
will be found on page 121. 














New Price Leaders for Spring Lamp Sales 
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Seen and heard at 


The January Lamp Mart 


r XHE growing popularity of 
simple designs, as exemplified 
by the lines of the Early 

American floor and table lamps, the 

attractiveness of many of the latest 

shade materials and finishes, and the 
growing appreciation of quality in 
decorative lighting which is reflected 
in the rising price level, these were 
some of the outstanding features 
seen or heard at the Lamp Mart 
held at the Chicago Furniture 

Market the first three weeks of 

January. 

Table lamps are being used in in- 
creasing numbers, it would appear. 
This, by some, is attributed to the 
growing popularity of small tables 
in the home. The vogue for vase 
and statuette bases, particularly in 
the better numbers, is more than 
holding its own. One particularly 
attractive table lamp was noticed 
with pewter finish, old English base 
and mica shade. 


Leather and Parchment Shades 


Two novelties in shade finishes are 
gaining in favor, namely: leather 
effects and the use of bright colors 
on parchment in Czechoslovakian 
patterns. <A striking shade, which 


‘it is claimed is being well received, 


was made of parchment overlaid 
with paste designs hand applied and 
decorated. These sell at retail for 
from $12 to $24. 

Silk, however, still maintains its 
dominating position. Very little 
fringe was seen. It is still “out.” 
It is understood, nevertheless, that 
there is a certain demand for fringe 
on the low-priced or very expensive 
lamps but not in the medium num- 
bers. Mica as a shade material is 
fashionable. 


The Newer Bases 


Marble and onyx are being largely 
used for bases and decorative effects. 
A number of wooden stands were 
observed in the lower range of floor 
lamps. Darker colors in polychrome 
finishes were in evidence. A delight- 
ful Early American floor lamp with 
a two-branch receptacle for the in- 
candescent bulbs and with an oval 
parchment shade was noted partic- 
ularly because of the simplicity and 
harmony of its lines. Cast bronze 
“aged” was also in evidence, espe- 
cially for table lamps. It is under- 


stood that plated finishes will be used 
this year rather than the metal-leaf 
method of applying the last touches. 

The price trend, as_ previously 
noted, is somewhat higher. Its de- 
gree is difficult to estimate but the 
concensus of opinion placed it at 
about 10 per cent. One company 
which, a year ago, wrote a percentage 
of 80, $7 (at retail) shade orders 
as against 20 at $16, is now booking 
orders in almost the reverse ratio. 

The attendance at the Lamp Mart 
this year exceeded slightly that of 
1926. Buying was lively. The 
prediction is for a good year with 
the medium and higher priced lines 
in demand but with no marked 
style swing toward any particular 
finish, design or period. A summer 
Lamp Mart will be held at the same 
place in July. 





Electrical Show Triples 
Business 


Through the simple expedient of 
grouping all electrical appliances, by 
booths, and of advertising this 
assembled display as its “Electrical 
Show,” C. S. Maginnis, manager of 
the household department of The 
Fair store, Chicago, increased the 
volume of his electrical sales 300 
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per cent over a corresponding period 
last year. “But this was not all,” 
he states, “my men have received 
enough inquiries to keep them busy 
for the next two months.” 

The Fair ran a total of two full 
pages in two leading Chicago papers. 
It featured the customary “specials.” 
Reduced prices on some of the 
smaller appliances and on two major 
articles which have been superseded 
by later models, drew the crowd. 

No prizes or entertainments were 
offered. 

“How do you account for this re- 
markable interest?” Mr. Maginnis 
was asked. 


Public Has Been Educated 
to Acceptance Point 


“The public now has been edu- 
cated to the acceptance point with 
respect to electrical household de- 
vices,” he replied, “and will, there- 
fore, respond more readily to any 
special inducements which the mer- 
chant is in a position to hold out.” 

Manufacturers’ representatives 
from the various companies were 
present and assisted in demonstrat- 
ing their respective products. 

The booths were constructed of 
2x2 scantlings to which were fast- 
ened panels of wall board. Each 
space bore the name of the product 
displayed therein. 

This show was originally planned 
to run one week, but owing to the 
success which attended it, the time 
was extended an additional seven 
days. 











year. 








Portable-Lamp Trends at a Glance 


Simple designs show growing popularity. 
Table lamps now being used in increasing numbers. | 
Early American floor lamps reaching Western buyers. 
Silk still maintains dominating position in shades. 

Higher-priced lines in evident demand for coming 


Many novelties in parchment, mica, leather, ete. 























For the 


Contractor 


Additional Business in 
Electrical Necessities 


for New Home 


When the owner occupies his new 
home, he is particularly grateful to 
the men who have taken care of the 
small details which will later be of 
great importance and he is usually 
open to the suggestions from these 
men which will add convenience, 
comfort and appearance to his resi- 
dence. 

If the electrical contractor, when 
he wires a house, will take ad- 
vantage of this situation he will un- 
doubtedly secure profitable returns 
for the effort put forth. An effec- 
tive method of laying stress on the 
care with which the electrical work 
was done at the same time, “tieing 
in” the fact that the electrical con- 
tractor who did this work is in a 
position to supply all of the usual 
electrical equipment found necessary 
in furnishing a home, is to print 
cards such as shown here and leave 
in noticeable places in the house 
after the finish work is completed. 

A tag showing the care taken 
with the electrical installation and 
making a few suggestions as to 
probable requirements will, if nothing 
else, prove extremely valuable as a 
“good will” builder. Cards inserted 
under the corner of the plates on the 
convenience receptacles telling of its 
particular use, will show results 
equalled only by expensive advertis- 
ing. This plan will in almost every 
instance be the means of bringing 
the owner into the store of the elec- 
trical contractor-dealer. 





For Electrical 
Convenience 


This Three-Way Switch 
enables you to control your 
lights at this point or by 
the switch on the other side 
of the room. 


Jones Electric Shop 
220 South Main St. 
Lamps—Appliances—Supplies 
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Convenient arrangement designed 
by E. J. Gartley of Bakersfield, 
Calif., for testing appliances and 
small motors requiring various 
voltages. 








We wish you many happy 
hours of cozy comfort in 
your new home 


1. We have tested your 
lighting system for 
satisfaction and safety 


2. We have tested your 
front and back door 
bells 


3. We have placed fuses 
in your entrance switch 


4. We have placed an extra 
set of fuses in the cir- 
cuit cabinet 


5. We have installed lumi- 
nous pendants on your 
switches, which we 
trust you will accept 
with our compliments 


You Need 
— 50 Watt Lamps —25 Watt Lamps 
—100 Watt Lamps —75 Watt Lamps 


Jones Electric Shop 
220 South Main St. 
Phone—Main 2653 
Electrical Contractor 


Electrical Appliances and Supplies 
Day and Night Emergency Service 














Sales-Winning Short-Cuts 


Handy Test Board Proves 


Store Convenience 


Equipment of all sorts is brought 
in to the contractor dealer in the 
smaller community for repair and 
reconditioning; and it is important 
that he have at hand a flexible test- 
ing outfit, so that prompt diagnosis 
of the trouble can be given and an 
estimate of cost made. Often, cus- 
tomers drive in from some distance 
with appliances or small motors for 
repair, and they expect service while 
they wait, or while they shop else- 
where in the community. For such 
emergencies, a convenient arrange- 
ment has been designed by E. J. 
Gartley, electragist of Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

On the face of a wooden pillar 
above a small work bench, are pro- 
vided the necessary outlets and re- 
sistance factors, together with a 
drop cord provided at one end with 
a two-prong contact. The equip- 
ment on the shelf above the bench 
consists of a 10-watt lamp, a small 
transformer, a bell and a 200-watt 
lamp. <A single convenience outlet 
near the bench supplies 6-volt cur- 
rent, with the bell in series with it. 
An outlet immediately below it sup- 
plies 110-volt current and is ‘used 
for testing lamps or irons. A duplex 
outlet next is connected respectively 
with the 10-watt lamp in series with 
the appliance and with the 200-watt 
lamp in series. Another duplex 
outlet is connected directly on the 
110 volt circuit. One circuit pro- 





For a 


Hot Breakfast 


This Convenience Outlet 
makes it easy for you to 
serve a hot meal by using 
your electric toaster, waffle 
iron, coffee percolator, and 
grill. 


Jones Electric Shop 
220 South Main St. 


Electric Appliances, Lamps, 
and Supplies 











The use of these two cards and the 
tag will be found profitable, if after 
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a house has been wired, they are 
placed in appropriate places. The tag, 


when hung in a noticeable place will 
often result in appliance sales. 
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tected by one set of fuses is used to 
supply current to all of the testing 
equipment. The fuses are enclosed 
in a steel can, eliminating all danger. 

With the simple equipment now 
available, almost any desired voltage 
can be provided and testing done 
readily and without delay in the 
store itself. 











The waves of laughter issuing from 
the mouth of the figure in the lobby 
of the Circle Theater, Clevelond, 
Ohio, came from a microphone on 
the stage of the theater. 





Letting Them Hear the 
Audience Laugh 


Contractors can suggest to theatre 
owners a good way of attracting at- 
tention and obtaining publicity by 
pointing out the highly successful 
effort of the Circle Theatre, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The microphone of a Western Elec- 
tric Public Address System was 
placed on the stage of: the theatre 
and the gales of laughter of the audi- 
ence were guided to a _ projector 
behind the open mouth of a figure 
in the lobby, as shown above. 

Mr. Printz, manager of the theatre 
wrote to Mr. O’Connor, the Cleve- 
land dealer who installed the sys- 
tem as follows: 

“Just a few lines to express my 
appreciation for your cooperation, 
which brought such wonderful re- 
sults. I sincerely believe that in all 
my experience, I never received more 
complimentary comments than in 
this instance.” 
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Handling Left-Over Wire 


When a small section of wire is 
wanted for a contract job, the 
journeyman who goes for the ma- 
terials is too apt to spoil a fresh 
coil by cutting a short length from 
it. In the meantime, the remnants 
which have been left over from other 
jobs and which might have exactly 
fitted his need go unused in the con- 
fusion of the shop and in the end 
serve merely as a vague additional 
expense charged against overhead. 

A. V. Cline of Cline’s Electric 
Shop, San Luis Obispo, Calif., has 
done away with this waste entirely 
by requiring that all wire which is 
returned from a job shall be neatly 
coiled and tagged by the journeyman 
handling it with its size and the 
number of feet in the piece. 


All Lengths Hung on 
Iron Pipe Rack 


A rack made from iron pipe and 
scantlings has been erected in one 
corner of the store room and here 
the wire is hung, different sizes on 
different pegs. The easiest procedure 
now when a short length is required 
is to go at once to this rack and ex- 
amine it to see if the amount de- 
sired is on hand. This saves a loss 
in both time and materials—not to 
mention the improvement in the 
orderliness of the storeroom over 
that which too commonly prevails. 


that have Saved Time and Money 














Do It Electrically 


Nah! 
a AB 















Installed 


In the 


Union - Davenport 
Savings Bank 


50,000 Feet of Conduit 
125,000 Feet of Wire 
1100 Fixture Outlets 
800 Switch Outlets 

500 Receptacle Outlets 

Complete Telephone System 
Thruout The Building 
anda 
Modern Signalling System 
on the 
Bank Floor 
We Thank Them _ This Contract 
an 
Appreciate the Co-operation 
The Bank and Hoggson Bros. 
Have Given Us 


TRI-CITY ELECTRIC CO. 


316 Brady St. Tom J. Bice, Mgr. 

















Conforming with the public inter- 
est shown in the new Union-Daven- 
port Savings Bank Building, the 
Tri-City Electric Company, of 
Davenport, Iowa, ran this adver- 
tisement showing material used. 














By coiling the wire which is left 
over from individual jobs and tag- 
ging it with the number of feet in 
the piece and the size, A. V. Cline 


of San Luis Obispo, Calif., has 
stopped a leak in the overhead ac- 
count which troubles many con- 
tractors. 
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New Electrical Merchandise for 


























Washer 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


In the new Conlon “Gurgitator” 
washer announced by the Conlon Cor- 
poration, 19th Street and 52nd Avenue, 
Chicago, washing action is provided by 
a patented aluminum actuator which 
causes the water to surge upwards in 
the center, continually turning over the 
clothes, the water changing course 106 
times a minute. 

Through the use of a simplified push 
button control the usual hand lever is 
eliminated. All moving parts are com- 
pletely enclosed and raised high above 
the floor. Other features are its one- 
shot oiling system, one oil cup lubricat- 
ing the entire mechanism, with the 
exception of the motor; the 8-position, 
all-metal wringer; the Westinghouse 
control switch which cuts out under 
overload; and the ease with which the 
washer can be disassembled, with the 
aid of but a wrench and screwdriver. 
The finish of the washer is gray enamel ; 
the tub, polished copper, nickeled on the 
inside. Intended retail price, $155. 




















White Porcelain Range 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


Ready for distribution February 1 :s 
the new “Standard” full-dimension 
range, the first of three new models to 
be brought out this year by the Stand- 
ard Electric Stove Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. The range pictured is full- 
dimension, measuring 45. in. long and 
22 in. wide. The oven is 17§ in. wide by 
12 in. high by 15 in. deep. The finish is 
in full white porcelain enamel while 
the lining is rustless.super metal. 

The new style paneled switch front 
places the switches at a 15 deg. angle, 
making the dials easier to read. The 
appliance receptacle on the side is of 
the company’s. new style fused type. 
The oven has temperature control. The 
price on the new range, which will be 
announced by the company during Feb- 
ruary, is declared to be extremely low as 
compared with the quality of the range. 
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Portable Range Operating 
from Lighting Circuit 
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With the new electric range brought 
out by the New Era Range Company, 
50 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, cooking problems in the small 
household are easily solved. The range, 
with two oven elements and a top quick- 
boil unit, has a maximum current con- 
sumption of 1320 watts and is made 
for operation from any outlet. One of 
the heating elements in the oven is 
adjustable to any height by merely 
sliding it into any one of the grooves 
provided at different heights in the 
oven. Movable metal reflectors direct 
the heat up or down to meet the require- 
ments for the foods to be cooked. 

The oven, with 3,000 cu.in. of oven 
space, has heavily-insulated walls, mak- 
ing possible cooking by retained heat. 
Control of the range is simple, through 
cord with two plugs, requiring no 
switches or fuses. The lower element 
has four heats, with plug contact at 
lower left of the range while the upper 
element and quick-boil unit are con- 
trolled at the lower right of the range. 
The exterior is finished in white enamel 
while the interior is of one-piece seam- 
less aluminum. The intended retail 
price is $135. 




















Kitchenette Refrigerator 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 
For the apartment’ kitchenette’ or 

small-sized kitchen, the Polaris Electric 
Refrigerator Company, Logansport, Ind., 
has designed its Model K-7 self-con- 
tained refrigerator with the unit in- 
stalled at right or left of the cabinet. 
The exterior dimensions of the cabinet 
are 24% in. wide, 19§ in. deep, 333 in. 
high. The unit section measures 244 in. 
wide, 19§ in. deep and 193 in. high. Its 
food storage capacity is 7 sq.ft. of shelf 
space. Its daily ice-making capacity is 
16 lb. of ice. 

The cabinet is made of steel, and the 
food chamber is vitreous enameled both 
inside and out. Sulphur dioxide is the 
refrigerant used. The intended retail 
price of the kitchenette model K-7 is 
232° with special introductory offer of 
$275. 























Washer with Aluminum Tub 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


Of square cast aluminum and polished, 
with removable, polished aluminum 
cover, the tub of the new washer 
brought out by the Delite Manufactur- 
ing Company, Bryan, Ohio, presents a 
pleasing appearance and is_ easily 
cleaned. The capacity of the washer is 
given as equivalent to 50 lb. of ordinary 
family wash per hour. 

The machine has bottom drive, com- 
plete revolution rotator; direct driven, 
without belts, cams or chains. Brass 
serews and rivets are used throughout 
and all parts are enclosed and run in a 
bath of oil. 

The wringer is Udylite, finished with 
nickel-plated, flipper type drainboard. It 
is made to swing in complete circle and 
to lock in any position. The legs of 
the washer are finished in white vitre- 
ous enamel and are adjustable, mounted 
on large Udylite-finished casters. The 
motor is 4 hp. and can be furnished in 
any voltage or cycles. No paint is used 
on the washer, the manufacturer points 
out, because of the construction features 
mentioned which require no paint. 




















Toaster Stove 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


Combining a toaster and light stove 
is the new No. 144-A ‘Rimco” toaster 
stove brought out by the Rock Island 
Manufacturing Company, Rock Island, 
Ill. The stove has a heating element 
consisting of coiled Nichrome wire, laid 
over a rigid #; in. asbestos plate. The 
coil is held by steel terminal posts with 
connections below the asbestos and with 
a central mica strip to keep proper 
alignment. A baffle plate is provided to 
deflect the heat. The handles are of 
ebonized wood. The frame and legs 
are of stamped steel construction, nickel 
plated. A 6-ft. cord is provided, 
fastened to the stove through a solid 
porcelain terminal bushing. The _ in- 
tended list price is $2.95. 





Therapeutic Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 

The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., is announcing a 
new therapeutic lamp, the “Sun-Glo,’”’ 
for the relief of colds, sore throats, 
neuritis, lumbago, muscle strain and for 
other indispositions where heat is bene- 
ficial. It is also recommended as a 
beauty aid in use with cleansing or 





tissue-building cream. The intended re- 
tail price is $6.95. 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 
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Adjustable Floor Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


Combining the functions of the junior 
and bridge lamp is a new lamp brought 
out by the Kernes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1400 North Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago. The incandescent lamp, or bulb, 
is enclosed in the glass globe pictured. 
The globe can be revolved in a complete 
circle, directing the light to any angle 
desired. The shade may also be tilted, 
although this is not necessary for its 
use. Features of the new ‘“Velvet-Lite,” 
as pointed out by the manufacturer, in- 
clude the’ diffused light afforded, 
through obscuring light sources, the 
adaptability of the unit which, by a 
mere touch, will direct the light where 
needed, the elimination of screws or 
other ordinary adjustments, of special 
shade fitters or similar devices, and the 
fact that any size of junior shade can 
be used on the lamp. The special unit 
can be placed on any lamp made by the 
company at very small additional cost. 
The company wishes to state that appli- 
cations for full coverage by patents 
have been made. 
































Multiple-Plug Cord for Use 
with Drink Mixers 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 

In soda fountains where more than 
one drink mixer is in constant use, con- 
venient provision must be made for 
electrical connection of these appliances. 
With the Hamilton Beach multiple-plug 
mixer cord, all the fountain drink mix- 
ers may be operated from one outlet. 
The cord, 6 ft. long, with plugs to ac- 
commodate two mixers, is 
$1.50. Each additional plug is 60c. 
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Fan With Dual-Wound Motor 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


The Signal Electric 
Company of Menominee, 


either direct or alternating 
ment. 


to meet both current needs. 


Manufacturing 
Mich. has 
developed a dual-wound motor in the 
new line of fans. This dual-wound 
motor enables the fan to operate on 
current. 
This is not the universal type motor the 
company explains, but a new develop- 
The new fan line will enable the 
jobber to do away with the necessity of 
Stocking so many different kinds of fans 
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Automatic Range, Operating 
From Lighting Circuit 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


In one compact unit are combined an 
electric range with two surface burners, 
an oven with top and bottom elements 
and a fireless cooker with independent 
heating element. This range, known as 
Model 12 automatic electric fireless 
cooker range, is made by the William 
Campbell Company, Alliance, Ohio. No 
special wiring is required for its use as 
it is made for operation from the 
ordinary lighting circuit. 

Heating elements, rated at 600 watts, 
are of the open type and are operated 
independently of each other, making any 
heating combination desired. All units 
are under control of the Electrolier 4- 
point switches on the front of the range. 

The range measures 43 in. high, in- 
cluding 7-in. splasher, 324 in. wide and 
15 in. deep. The surface or hot plate 
is 36 in. from the floor. The oven and 
cooker are lined with aluminum while 
the range has outside case of metal 
ceiling steel. The finish is French gray 
enamel. The oven door has Pyrex glass 
panel. The cooker is mounted on sliding 
tracks, sliding in and out like a desk 
drawer. The range is mounted on 
casters and is easily moved about. 
Both oven and cooker have automatic 
temperature control. All Campbell ranges 
are made for 110 volts, a.c. or d.c. The 
intended retail price of this range is 
about $1060. 


and others. 
mixer in place of the regular mixer cup. 








Heating Pad 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


The National Stamping & Electric 
Works, 3212 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
is bringing out a new electric heating 
pad, No. 272, for use on alternating or 
direct current, from 100 to 125 volts. 
The pad measures 12 in. by 15 in. and 
has three heats, thermostat, 10-ft. cord 
and two-piece plug. The covering is of 
eiderdown with white waterproof slip 
cover. Intended retail price, $7. 





Electric Drink Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 
Recently added to the line of elec- 


trical products made by the Hamilton 


seach Manufacturing Company, Racine, 


Wis., is an electric drink heater for soda 
fountain use. 
fit the new No. 10 
mixer, the No. 8 and No. 2 improved 


The heater is made to 
Hamilton Beach 


mixers, also the Gilchrist No. 22 mixer 
The heater is used on the 


The cup and heating element of the 


drink heater are separate units. The 
cup is of standard double-drink size and 


is nickel-plated and _ polished. It is 
made to fit Rowe and other washers. 
The heating element is entirely enclosed, 
with outside metal shell, nickel-plated. 
Being detachable from the cup, there is 
no need to wash it or place it in water, 
thus entirely precluding short circuits, 
steam bubbling or burnouts. The heater 
operates from the ordinary 110-120-volt, 
a.c. or d.c. circuit, although additional 
voltages may be had at slight additional 
charge. It is rated at 600 watts and is 
made to heat a 7-oz. drink in 2 min. 
The intended list price is $9.75. 





Washer and Dryer 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


The new leader of the complete line 
of ABC washers manufactured by Altor- 
fer Bros. Company, Peoria, Ill., is the 
new ABC “Spinner” combination washer- 
dryer machine. It is described as suc- 
cessfully combining a fast agitator 
washing action and a new high-speed 
centrifugal dryer in one compact, unit- 
built machine, with perfect alignment 
of working parts and scientific distribu- 
tion of the weight of the machine so 
that vibration is practically eliminated. 
Both tub and dryer are made of seam- 
less drawn “Armco” iron, finished in 
blue vitreous enamel, impervious to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, washing com- 
pounds, and to alkali or other chemicals 
in well water. The tub is square and 
equipped with an elevated, cone-shaped 
gyrator which, it is claimed, not only 
gives powerful and fast water action 
but reverses the entire action of the 
clothes, spinning and spreading them up 
and out, so that they cannot tangle or 
wrap around the gyrator post. 

No perforations, permitting the escape 
of suds and water, are provided in the 
dryer unit. The drying of the clothes 
is accomplished by spinning the suds 
and water out from the clothes against 
the smooth solid side walls of the dryer 
container, forcing the water to the top 
of the vessel and discharging it into 
either the wash or rinse tub. No pump 
or mechanical contrivance is used in 
this process. The dryer unit is equipped 
with automatic safety control. It can 
start only when the drain board is 
closed. When the drain board is opened, 
a brake is automatically applied to the 
dryer, stopping it instantly. The entire 
machine has only three controls, con- 
veniently located within a hand’s span 
of each other. 
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Kitchen Exhaust Fan 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 

Readily adjustable to any kitchen 
window is the new exhaust fan brought 
out by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. The fan, which is 12 in. in diam- 
eter, is set in a steel frame that can be 
inserted directly into the window frame. 
Two sizes of frame may be had—one 
adjustable for any window from 24 to 34 
in. wide, while the larger frame can be 
set at any width from 34 to 50 in. No 
sawing or cutting of woodwork is re- 
quired and a screwdriver is the only 
tool needed to mount the fan. 

The frame of the fan is provided with 
translucent panels, allowing a maximum 
amount of light to enter. The fan has 
a special blade and a switch that makes 
it possible to operate it either as an ex- 
haust fan or an intake fan. It is pro- 
vided with a 15-ft. cord and plug. The 
fan is furnished in 110 volts, 60 cycles 
only. Its wattage at high speed is rated 
at 42 and its average r.p.m. at 1,015. The 
intended retail price is $45 for the 
smaller size and $47.50 for the larger. 
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Ice Cream Cabinet 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 
Obtainable in sizes ranging from two- 

hole to twelve-hole, accommodating the 
respective number of regular 5-gal. 
cans, American or Canadian, is the line 
of “Absopure”’ ice cream cabinets made 
by the Absopure Frigerator Division 
of the General Necessities Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. These cabinets may be 
had in self-contained or in remote-in- 
stallation types. ' 

For cabinets holding six or more 
cans, a two-cylinder compressor is used; 
for cabinets with four holes or less, one- 
cylinder compressor. The discharge and 
intake valves of the compressor are of 
special disk type, quiet in operation. The 
motor is of R. I. specially wound re- 
frigerating type, 110-220 volt, 4 or 4 hp., 
depending upon the size of the cabinet, 
and may be air or water-cooled, as de- 
sired. The drive is a heavy, special V- 
type belt. For temperature control, an 
Absopure thermostat using mercury 
tube switch and bellows is employed. 

In the cabinet, the expansion coil ex- 
tends completely around the cans, pro- 
viding even cooling. The sides of the 
cabinet are of sheet steel, finished in 
baked black enamel, water-proofed, 
while the top and lids are of heavy 


monel metal with lid handles of hard 
rubber. 
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Ceiling Fans 

Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 

In ceiling fans, the Robbins & Myers 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, is introduc- 
ing a new type fan—54 in.—known as 
Style M, for d.c. use, which supersedes 
the old Style B. The new fan is much 
lighter in weight than the “B” and has 
a motor of the bi-polar type. Many 
parts of both fans are interchangeable. 
The blade shanks of the new number 
are fitted in the sockets of the spider 
or carrier and held in place with set 
screws. The shank arms may be turned 
in the sockets and so fastened with the 
set screws as to cause the blades to 
blow the air upward when desired. A 
four-point, three-speed switch, fitted in 
a casing at the upper end of the motor, 
serves to start and stop the fan as well 
as to regulate its running speed. The 
finish is semi-gloss baked black enamel 
with gilt lines around the motor, the 
blades being hard wood in_ polished 
mahogany finish. Lighting unit attach- 
ment may be had for use with this fan. 

An improvement in the form of a new 
switch-housing below the blades has 
been announced for the 56-in. a.c. 
Style K fan. This switch-housing, how- 
ever, is interchangeable with that used 
on the fan for the 1926 production. An 
R & M lighting unit may easily be 
attached to this fan by the dealer. 

The fan illustrated is the Style ‘‘M.” 

















9-in. Household Utility Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


Offered with its line of fans for the 
1927 season is the 9-in. household utility 
fan of the General Electric Company, 
Merchandise Department, Bridgeport, 
Conn. This fan, although brought out 
late last year, is being featured in the 
1927 line. 

The fan can be adjusted without the 
use of tools, to exhaust air or to draw 
in and circulate fresh air or, if the 
window is closed, to circulate the air in 
a room. A standard fly screen can be 
inserted in the window openings and the 
air driven or drawn through the screen 
without any appreciable loss in effici- 
ency. The fan and arm can be moved 
easily and with extra brackets can be 
attached to window casings in various 
rooms. The fan is made for use on 
110 volts, 60 cycles. It is finished in 
green enamel with polished brass blades. 
Included in the equipment of fan cata- 
logued as No. 272,119G1 are the arm, 
bracket, cord and plug. Intended retail 
price, $12.50. 























Horizontal-Type Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


In the new table fan brought out by 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
the blades revolve in a_ horizontal 
instead of a vertical plane and, instead 
of throwing out the air, draw the air 
downward to the curved base of the fan, 
which serves as a deflector. 

The advantages claimed by the manu- 
facturer for this fan are that it throws 
out a gentle breeze instead of a strong 
blast of air; its breeze is sent out hori- 
zontally in every direction; and it can 
be placed close to the person or persons 
using it, without fear of harmful draft. 

The fan has 9-in. blades, universai 
motor, three speeds and may be had in 
finishes of green, ivory, oak, mahogany 
and black. Its intended retail price is 
$30. 





Ceiling Fan Arranged 
for Lights 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


According to a recent announcement 
made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, all standard Westinghouse 36-in. 
and 56-in. ceiling fans can be furnished 
with a simple adapter which will per- 
mit attaching underneath any type of 
lighting unit desired. Any size of shade 
holder may be used and any type of 
socket having a #-in. connection. No 
additional charge is made for equipping 
single-speed fans with socket and shade 
holder. Two-speed fans with this equip- 
ment can be furnished at an additional 
price of $2. Illustrated is a 56-in. ceil- 
ing fan equipped with a standard 150- 
watt ‘“Sol-Lux” lighting unit. 























Electric Pressure Cooker 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 

Another ‘‘White Cross” appliance re- 
cently announced by the National Stamp- 
ing & Electric Works, 3212 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, is the No. 59 automatic 
waterless pressure cooker. The cooker 
is made of heavy aluminum, mounted 
on four polished nickel steel legs. The 
cover is made to fit the cooker perfectly 
under all conditions and is slightly tap- 
ered to make a springy, snug fit when 
the four steel clamps are pressed into 
position. Into the lid is mounted a 
warning whistle, enabling the operator 
to adjust the heat at the proper time. 
The cover, which is also made to be 
self-basting, has a beaded edge which 
fits into a special groove, making a 
water-tight seal when in_ use. The 
Nichrome heating element is controlled 
by a nickel-plated rotary snap switch 
for turning the heat high, low or off. 
The capacity of the cooker is 7 qts.; its 
height is 124 in., its width overall 12 in. 
its weight 54 lb. and its intended retail 
price is $10.50. 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 
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16-in. Induction Type 


Oscillating Fans 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


Similar in mechanical construction 
and appearance to the standard high 
speed oscillators, except having special 
windings and blades of larger area and 
steeper pitch and operating at slower 
speeds are the new numbers in the 
16-in. slow speed oscillating fan group 
brought out by the Robbins & Myers 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

The fans are equipped with the stand- 
ard gear mechanism with its patented 
adjusting feature and give five complete 
oscillations per minute, with a full 
sweep of 95 deg. Other features are the 
four-point, three-speed switch, felt- 
covered base and hinge joint for ver- 
tical adjustment and wall mounting. 
The finish is a semi-gloss baked black 
enamel relieved with gilt lines on motor 
and base; brass blades, lacquered. No. 
3879 is rated at 85, 75 and 65 watts, 
with speeds r.p.m., 1,000, 800 and 780, 
for use on 110-volt, 60-cycle circuits 
whiie No. 3976 has a rating of 65, 55 
and 48 watts, with speeds r.p.m. of 
1,025, 850 and 750. for use on 110-volt 
d.c. circuits. Retail price, $35. 



































Automatic Built-In Ventilator 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 

By means of a jam switch, opening 
the glass door of the new “Built-in- 
Ilgair’ ventilator starts the fan in oper- 
ation; closing the door automatically 
stops it. The unit comes complete with 
a well-made wood cabinet and a paneled 
glass door, automatic shutter, jam 
switch and the necessary hardware. 
The glass door, a practical and attrac- 
tive feature of the fan, insures absolute 
elimination of cold drafts when the 
ventilator is not running. The automatic 
shutter on the outside protects the 
motor from rain, snow or sleet. 

Installations of the ventilator can be 
made at a ridiculously low cost by the 
contractor, the manufacturer points out, 
as all that is required is an opening 
in the wall, in which the cabinet slips 
readily, a little plaster is added and the 
job is done. 








Flexible-Neck Desk Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 

“Bend-O-Lite” is the name of a new 
desk lamp brought out by the Vimco 
Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The lamp is a small edition of the 
popular flexible-neck desk lamp. The 
lamp is designed for many uses in the 
home, being a desk lamp, piano lamp, 
telephone stand or reading lamp, bedside 
or work bench lamp. The weighted 
base is but 3 in. in diameter and is small 
enough to be placed on a window sill. 
The shade is adjustable. Standard socket 
is used, with candelabra lamp. All 
metal parts are solid brass except the 
base, which is of molded white metal 
A choice of finishes is offered, including 
antique brass. The height of the lamp 
overall is 12 in. Extra long silk cord is 
provided. 
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Lighting Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
has designed a line of lighting fixtures 
known as the Early Colonial line, com- 
prising a total of thirty new fixtures 
and brackets. Bracket No. 307, illus- 
trated, finished in Early Colonial brass, 
complete with glass shade, retails for 
$13 while the same fixture, in Colonial 
silver finish, with glass shade, is listed 
at $14. The bracket is made of Miller 
metal, with socket covers of stamped 
brass. 








Corrections 


In the January New Merchandise sec- 
tion, the price of the washer of the 
Humanity Manufacturing Company, 
page 107, was given at $165. Informa- 
tion received after the item had gone 
to press states that the price has been 
changed to $170. 

Inquiries received by the Safety De- 
vices Company, manufacturer of the 
electrical automobile heater described 
in the January issue prompt us to in- 
form readers interested that the heater 
is rated at 250 watts, a point about 
which inquiries have been made and 
which should have, of course, been in- 
cluded in the original item. 





Electric Body-Warming 
Appliances 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 
aa = the line en Neng Sa body-warming 

pllances made by Walter D. Graham, 
4421 West Carroll Avenue, Chicago, are 
included an_ electric sleeping-porch 
blanket, a health blanket for hospital 
use, neck pad and belt. The heating 
pads are made in various sizes and 
shapes, in ordinary heating pad type, 
and for use as face-warming, head- 
warming and foot-warming pads. The 
electric warming belt is strapped on so 
as to warm the back, stomach or side 
and is made to remain in place, leaving 
the user free to sit, work, read or re- 
cline. It measures 10 in. wide by 20 to 
50 in. in length. In one-heat type, it is 
listed at $12; 3-heat, $15. The heating 
pads range in price from $7.50 to $10 
according to size and heats and the spe- 
cial pads from $7 to $15. 

The sleeping porch blanket is placed 
under the bottom sheet when making 
the bed and is attached to any socket 
or outlet, the temperature being con- 
trolled by two thermostats. It measures 
30 in. x 64 in. and retails for $37.50. 
The health blanket is 68 in. wide and 
83 in. long and is listed at $78. It is 
made in two styles, for home and hos- 
pital use. 





Automatic Range 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 
Full automatic in type, with time and 

temperature control, or with tempera- 
ture control only, is the 314 electric 
range announced by the Peninsular 
Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. The 
total maximum input of the range is 
7,500 watts, including 1,000-watt appli- 
ance receptacle. There are five burn- 
ers, including the oven top broiler unit, 
oven bottom unit, and 8-in. ‘Hotspot’ 
surface unit, each with a rating of 
1,500 watts and one 8-in. and one 6-in. 
surface unit, rated at 1,000 watts each. 
The heat control is through 3-heat re- 
ciprocating snap switches. The dimen- 
sions of the range are 41 in. wide, 24 in. 
deep, 47 in. high, with cooking platform 
314 in. from the floor. The oven meas- 
ures 14 in. by 14 in. by 20 in. The 
range may be had with right or left- 
hand oven, in full enamel finish or in 
black with enamel platform and 
splashers. 
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New Items 


of Interest to the Contractor 











Porcelain Socket Extension 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


The Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 120 South Sangamon Street, 
Chicago, is announcing a new porcelain 
socket extension which will permit the 
use of 100-watt type A lamps in light- 
ing equipment originally planned to 
take 100-watt Type C lamps. This ex- 
tension lengthens the socket and is a 
part of it, rather than a screwed-in addi- 
tion. It fits between the upper and 
lower parts of Benjamin two-piece 
sockets Nos. 86 and 88, without dis- 
turbing the wiring, and lowers the 
filament of the new smaller lamp to the 
right position for correct distribution 
of light. The extension is made to 
work equally well with any medium base 
lamp in using a reflector with the next 
smaller size lamp than the one for 
which it was intended. This is an 
advantage, the company points out, 
where it is necessary to get a wide dis- 
tribution of light with a small amount 
of current consumption, 





Canopy Pull Sockets 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


The Arrow Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has brought out a new line 
of canopy pull sockets. The company 
describes this new line as an arrange- 
ment of its ordinary brass shell pull 
socket body so that it can be mounted 
in canopies. In these new sockets the 


hook slips over the chain guide and 
holds the interior in the shell. The 
notch engages with the canopy ring 


and prevents the socket from rotating. 
The socket ring threads on the ‘Uno’”’ 
bead and binds the socket firmly against 
the ring in the canopy. 








Heavy-Duty Two-Piece Hoods 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


By the development of a separable 
feature in the cast iron hoods of the 
Type RR _ heavy-duty lighting equip- 
ment of the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, 120 South Sanga- 
mon Street, Chicago, wiring the socket 
has been made easier in this line of 
equipment. The ‘easy-to-wire”’ feature 
is accomplished with two-piece hoods in 
place of the former one-piece type, the 
body of the hood being attached to the 
cap by means of a fine screw thread. 
Xemoval of the body exposes the ter- 
minal base and gives easy access to 
the wiring terminals, in contrast to the 
terminals having heretofore been re- 
cessed by the body of the hood. 

The new hoods are made in both pen- 
dent and outlet box types. They have 
the Type RR screw thread for attach- 
ing reflectors, the same as the former 
one-piece hoods, and are adaptable to 
the same socket equipment. 
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Starting Switch for Small 
A.-C. Motors 


Llectrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


In the new starting switch brought 
out by the Allen-Bradley Company, 286 


Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., 
motors smaller than 14 hp. can _ be 
equipped with push button = control 


starters, replacing the ordinary hand- 
operated starting switch. With this new 
switch, the manufacturer points out, 
the advantages of push-button control, 
thermal overload relays and no-voltage 
protection are extended to the smaller 
size motors that heretofore have been 
started only with knife switches. The 
switch, Type J-1552, Form B, measures 
approximately 8 in. high, 6 in. wide and 
44 in. deep. 

The Form B-1 switch is equipped 
with start-and-stop push buttons in the 
switch cover, an innovation in magnetic 
starting switches of interest to manu- 
facturers who wish to combine the 
switch and push button station in one 
unit. Form B-2 switch is without push 
buttons and the Form B-3 switch has a 
two-way lever switch for automatic 
and hand control. 





High Speed Range Units 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


For household ranges and equipment 
requiring a flat-surfaced, closed, high- 
speed heating unit, the Edwin L. 
Wiegand Company, 422 First Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is manufacturing a unit 
of new construction. It consists of two 
standard Chromalox ring units, of high 
temperature metal sheath, with rivets 
to hold them in place, in a cast iron 
supporting plate. Connection is easily 
made to the three terminals which are 
completely enclosed in a pressed steel 
adaptor. By using a three-heat switch, 
three degrees of heat are secured. This 
unit, which can be extensively used for 
other applications where an electric hot 
plate is required, such as laboratories, 
industrial processes, or to convert gas 
burners to electrical units, has several 
outstanding features. 




















Heavy High-Speed Flasher 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


In capacity, one of the largest motor 


flashers ever used for sign control, 
operating from direct current, is the 


new 78 heavy high speed flasher brought 
out by James H. Betts, Inc., 1391 Sedg- 
wick Avenue, New York City. The 
flasher is less than 6 ft. long and less 
than 380 in. high and 18 in. wide. It 
may be operated in an_ Office, or 
restaurant, or store, for the noise, it is 
explained, is no more noticeable than in 
sewing machine or ventilating fan. In 
this flasher are eliminated the old- 
fashioned brushes, the innumerable con- 
tacts bolted toa revolving drum, the rat- 
tle and crash of brush on contact, the 
objectionable noise that necessitated the 
placing of the old-time flasher on the roof. 
Copper lugs, actuated by cams, brushing 
the surface of a revolving drum with 
delicate touch, never twice in the same 
place, are used instead. The machine is 
made in all sizes and for all capacities, 
down to the “four-high’ which without 
motor, weighs 7 lb. and measures 7 in. 
wide, 8 in. deep and 4% in. high. 




















Conduit Fittings 
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Nine new types of conduit bodies have 
been added to the line of fittings made 
by the Killark Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 3940 Easton Avenue, St 
Louis, Mo. These new box or all-type 
fittings, for use on exposed rigid conduit 
such as is usually found in garages, 
factories, etc., are made in all sizes, 
from 4 in. to 2 in. inclusive. They are 
finished in either black japan or gal- 
vanized. 











Adjustable Wall Bracket 
Bridge 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1927 


For use in hanging wall brackets that 
are very shallow or project up to 1% in. 
from the wall, the B & L Metal Stamp- 
ing Company, Inc., 159 Jamaica Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has designed a new 
adjustable wall bracket bridge. The 
center portion of this new ‘Belmet” 
device is made to hold a_knob-switch or 
nipple to engage and_ tighten’ the 
brackets to the wall. The bridge is 
easily attached to the tapped ears of 
8-in, or Gem-X wall boxes and is adjust- 
able from flush with the edge of such 
boxes up to 1 in. 3 : 

By merely loosening the two adjust- 
ment screws, the center portion can be 
pulled up or lowered to the desired 
height, without the use of crowfeet, 
studs or nipple and without the need 
to cut off or bend away any of the 
material. , 
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Kwery Town Needs Brightening Up, 
—Kven Hollywood 


Y FLOOD-LIGHTING and spot-lighting buildings in 
Hollywood, Cal., Otto K. @lesen has built up a profit- 
able, specialized business. 
Each lighting job is its own advertisement and one 
installation brings another. 
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Olesen started with one truck and a few used movie 


“lights”; he now keeps a force of forty men fully ocevjyied 


and his working equipment costs over $160,000. 


(Further details are presented in the article “A Big 


Business Built on Light,” starting on page 100) 
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A Blue-kRibbon 

















Above - Looking 
west in the south 
section of the store. 
Main appliance 
cases on the left. 
Dummy elevator 
at the end of the 
case. Pneumatic- 
tube terminal is 
between the floor 
eases. 
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Above—The west sec- 
tion of the store, with 


incandescent - lamp 
counter on the right. 
Demonstrations of 


motor-driven devices 
extending down the 
center of the room. 


Left — Effective color 
displays in the show- 
windows are obtained 
by means of color 
screens on overhead 
lighting, foot lighting 
and spot lights. Color 
screens were in use 
in the overhead light- 
ing when this “polar- 
ice” picture was 
tuken, the window 
having a greenish 
cast. 
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w' Electric Shop” at St. Louis 
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A customer’s impressions of 
the handsome new appliance and port- 
able-lamp salesroom of the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company 
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Above—Looking west in the north vista. This is 
a temporary setup with manufacturers’ displays 
on the observer's right. 


The new appliance salesroom of the St. Louis 
central-station company has 150 ft. of show 
windows on Twelfth Boulevard and 100 ft. on 
Locust Street. C. BE. Michel is sales manager. 
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AGAIN EUREKA 





SLSR TIT” IS 








The crowning triumph for the 
Eureka’s superiority in 1926 
was the Grand Prize (highest 
obtainable award for electric 
cleaners) conferred on the 
Eureka by the International 
Jury of Awards at the Sesqui- 


if d to 
Centennial International 
Exposition, Philadelphia. / REKA 


' VAGUUM CLEANER 





s 





INTERNA’ NAL JURY ‘ “High Vacuum"—the easily 
: : ah demonstrated secret of Eureka's 
— ; ena < superior efficiency is responsible 
for the amazing success of the 
world’s foremost electric cleaner. 
















LEADS THE WORLD 


5 


56 VACUUM CLEANERS 
NCE more the phenomenal popular demand for the Grand Prize 
Eureka has risen to new heights. The result is a volume of 1926 


shipments well ahead of even the amazing 1925 total and greater than 
that of any other electric cleaner in the world. 
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Year after year, Eureka has registered staggering gains. 
In 1920, for example, Eureka shipped 10% of the total 
year’s production of electric cleaners; in 1923, 22%; 
in 1925, 30%. And, in 1926, Eureka reached the stu- 
pendous total of 290,326 cleaners produced and shipped 
in a single year! 


The answer, to any dealer in the major home appliances, is plain: Your 
best chances for increased electric cleaner sales and profits lie in handling 
" the one cleaner which has steadily forged ahead, year after year. That 
Zz cleaner is the Grand Prize Eureka. 


Write or wire the factory for an interview with our nearest District 
Sales Manager. 





EurekA Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., London, W.C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 35) 
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Chromium Plated Shoe 
Next to a Diamond 
in Hardne SS 


ae ?) 











No ordinary nickel—that 
brilliant plate on the 
“shoe” of the Perfection 
Ironer. 


It’s Chromium — that 
costly metal that is next 
to a diamond in hardness 
—and Perfection is first 
to use it. 


Chromium—that will 
withstand forever the fric- 
tion of work; the oxidizing 
influence of air; that will 
never, NEVER darken or 
“smudge” clean linens as 
they pass through the 


"jroner. 


You can demonstrate the 
hardness of this Chromium 
plate by dropping a coin 
between shoe and roll and 
letting it pass through the 
ironer. You will find no 
mark—not even a scratch. 
Chromium plate is just one 
of the refinements that 
place the Perfection Irone 
“five years ahead” — the 
ironer of the future as well 
as of today. 

Wewill gladly send details 
of other exclusive points 
of superiority to dealers 
who wish to know—and 


handle—the best. 











PERFECTION APPLIANCE COMPANY 
2111 Lyman Place (at St. Aubin) 


DETROIT, MICH. 


m Perfection 


ELECTRIC IRONER 















For More Store Sales— 


Blue-Ribbon display and selling kinks 































They Take Them 
as They Go Out 


Placing a complete line of 
booklets near the front 
entrance increases the 
probabilities that the 


manufacturers’ printed 
matter will be taken 
home, according to an ; 


executive of the Madison 
Gas & Electric Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Reci- 
pes for the preparation 
and cooking of food elec- 
trically are placed in a 
tray to the immediate ’ 
right of this double door- 
way. This is a_ service 
which customers greatly 
appreciate. 





Mirror Pleases Women 
Customers 


“This mirror beside the cashier’s 
window is a thoughtful little con- 
venience greatly appreciated by 
our women customers. It also 
adds to the attractiveness of the 
store,” says G. B. Richardson, mer- 
chandising sales manager of the 
Texas Power and Light Company, 
Waco, Texas. 








lLamp Case Speeds Sales 


“A place for each lamp and each 
in its place.” The lighting com- 
pany at Waco, Texas, has provided 
a case with individual compart- 
ments for each style of incandes- 
cent bulb and separate controlling 
switches. It cost $165 to construct. 
















Using Waste 
Space for Effec- 
tive Displays 


The Electric Household 
Shops, Milwaukee, Wis., 
utilizes waste space under 
the stairs to’ good advan- 
tage. In this opening, it 
constructed a recess box, 
38 in. wide, 54 in. high, 
and 60 in. deep. This 
box, or miniature show 
window within the store, 
is lined with black sateen. 
Two powerful spotlights 
are concealed within the 
upper molding. The front 
edge of this display space 
is bordered with a 3-in. 
gold frame. An opportu- 
nity for very effective dis- 
plays within the store is 5 
thus afforded at no extra —- 
expense. sais 
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Four Out of 


Toronto houses were 


HE Red Seal operating report of 

the Electric Service League of 
Toronto for 1926 is quite a striking 
document. As the number of houses 
for which building permits were taken 
out in 1926 was 2,157, the number of 
Red Seal houses for the year was 40 
per cent of the total. The percentage 
for 1925 was 17 per cent. The League 
now has 141 100 per cent Red Seal 
builders for 1927 signed up. 

It will be noted, from the table that 
the average number of outlets in Red 
Seal houses climbed from 45.5 in Jan. 
1, 1926, to 51.08 on Jan. 1, 1927. The 
average of base outlets climbed in pro- 
portion. This shows increased general 
effect from League campaigning on the 
virtues of adequate wiring, and public 
response to the campaign. 

The number of failures in reported 
Red Seal houses appears larger in the 
later months of 1926 because the prac- 
tice was adopted in October of wiping 
out, each month, all failures accruing, 
rather than making a general deduction 
at the end of the year. As some of 
these failures are of houses reported in 
1925 and early in 1926, and unfinished 
for a long time, these deductions do not 
make the net figures for each month a 
true picture for each particular month 
by itself. 
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Every Ten 
“Red Seal” 


When houses—under present Toronto 
real estate conditions—remain unfin- 
ished over the winter, and sometimes 
for a year at a time, no other system 
is possible than of carrying houses 
along on records for an _ inordinate 
length of time. The weakness is in the 
building condition, and real estate 
market, not in the League record 
system. 

However, the year’s totals, and grand 
totals, work out with accuracy, down to 
the last card in the League files, and 
the showing—made by two field men 
alone—is remarkable. 





Red Seal Increases Total 
Number of Outlets 
57 per Cent 


“Kansas City Red Seal specific 
stations call for 25 per cent more 
outlets than the average home here 
now possesses. But as the average 
number of outlets in the forty-five 
Red Seal homes so far certified show 
26 per cent more outlets than re- 
quired, it is apparent that Red Seal 
has been the cause of increasing the 
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average size of this type of wiring 
job in this community 57 per cent 
over the old way,” declares G. W. 
Weston, secretary-manager of the 
Kansas City Electric Club. “Further- 
more,” he continues, “one-quarter of 
all the Red Seal jobs installed during 
the past three months have been re- 
quested by the architect or builder 
without solicitation from the elec- 
trical contractor. 

“Again, there is a noticeable tend- 
ency on the part of both architect 
and builder to specify an adequate 
number of outlets in the kitchen and 
dining room and to provide two wall 
brackets in the bathroom, one on 
each side of the mirror, whether or 
not it is to be a Red Seal job. This 
is an indication of the indirect 
beneficial results of the Red Seal.” 

Mr. Weston adds that the com- 
pulsory clause requiring a ceiling 
fixture in the living room has been 
removed. Ceilings are lower than 
formerly and wall brackets, there- 
fore, are more popular. “During 
November, we received more applica- 
tions for Red Seal certificates than 
during the three preceding months. 
The added wall brackets fully com- 
pensate in cost and outlet capacity 
for the omission of the overhead 
fixture,” he concludes. 





—— 





“Red Seal” Operations at Toronto During 1926 







































































Red Seal Houses Outlets and Averages EE Field Work 
ea nail 
Gross Failures Builder and 
Date Number to Net Outlets |Average,| Base j|Average, Inspec- | Architect 
Reported | Qualify Per House Outlets Per ouse tions Contracts 
Brought Forward wetengtent 1926 | 
Totals.. ‘ 854 794 |38,900 45.5 7,659 9 406 ree 
ae TERE ES =. oh SS cs eh 20 15 43 1,126 45.6 269 5 a5 124 55 
ME Hai 5 6 oe io we cao Helen en es 29 ; 16 769 45.7 164 9.6 59 77 136 
J TL RRS rere ee ee 35 44 1,633 47.76 309 0.06 87 229 135 
1 0 SE re 51 75 4,444 46.78 991 9.37 61 330 146 
MRM ees ooh 5 oh Sd Ristebta Sia eh ale ee 101 1 88 3,665 47 895 9.3 49 238 250 
MR Beretta ec oto Meek so kik 133 6 107 6,609 49 1,076 9.7 ag 241 320 
Ft TCTS 2 ra a ae a 144 Za 148 8,364 49 1,668 9.9 31 | 271 268 
September 1.. 63 4 59 3,099 49 685 9:5 47 178 | 216 
October 1...... 64 16 59 3,408 50.25 693 10.05 91 322 | 292 
PR OUCHIBIED. Bo: d5)5.5- 6 506 5-858 Ro esas 98 12 58 2,897 50.4 616 10.01 62 349 | 447 
WICRCTDEE Ne osm 65.5.5 5 5d oe ee es 76 10 64 3,559 50.62 683 10.13 80 455 470 
. Le  . ae 69 11 50 3,265 51.08 621 10.20 | 58 | 441 | 289 
mS eek ee) eee ae ——| | acl e 
Year’s total..............0.5. 888 77 806 | 42,838 51.08 | 8,670 10.20 | 695 | 3,255 | 3,024 
Grand total... ... 1,742 77 1,600 81,738 47.00 16,329 935 1,101 
January 1, 1927—Red Seal houses not “‘counted” or 
checked yet.. ; ie 65 
Total.. : 1,665 
Jan. 1—Red Seal anon eiediens. 499 
Total finals (21 apartment houses included, each counted ¢ as ; ONE) ya 1,101 
Non-Red Seal houses counted 
Number Outlets Average Base Outlets Average 
VOUMUREG Wisco os 2 ck He crawes ONO 30,394 29.52 4,257 4.19 
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with Albert L. 
president, Graybar 
Electric Company, that 


believes 
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| 

| 

“No business ever succeeded uniess 

| there was an economic justification of 

and for it. No business or industry in 

| America is doing as much for industry, | 
| for the home, for the people themselves, 
| as the electrical industry. We are | 
| fortunate indeed to be allied with a busi- | 
ness so interwoven in the warp and woof | 
of the industrial and domestic life of 
America as the electrical industry—and 
electricity is just starting its real de- 
velopment.” 























‘*Read Before You Sign’”—Weigh 
Every Word of the Contract Carefully 


r XO BRING before business men of all parts of the 
country, an understanding of the consequences 
which may come of the careless use of one’s sig- 

nature, the National Better Business Bureau has laid 

down some simple and common-sense rules for the guid- 
ance of the man about to append his signature on the 
crucial “dotted line.” 

Read the contract offered, and find out its provisions. 
Make up your mind whether it meets your wishes, be- 
fore you sign. If a contract is too complicated for you 
to understand when you read it, better not sign it until 
someone whom you know very well has read it and 
explained these provisions: 


1. What does the seller agree to deliver? 
2. How much do you agree to pay? 
3. When are you to pay it? 


Observance of these simple rules would put a stop to 
most of the business troubles, misunderstandings, and 


charges of fraud which now impede the progress of 
trade and industry. 





Business Cycles in the Prosperous U. S. A. 


ATERIAL has just been issued by the National 
M Bureau of Economic Research giving the re- 

sults of a long-time study of the “business 
cycle.” 

The results of this study show that the United States 
has the shortest business cycle of any country. The 
average duration is two years, while the commonest 
length is three years. The average husiness cycle of 
foreign countries is 5.4 years. 

In 128 years of American annals, thirty-two busi- 
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ness cycles have been identified. One cycle of only one 
year in length has been found, and one of nine years, 
but the commonest length is three years, of which ten 
such cycles have been found in America. 





Get the Doctors to Prescribing Electrical 
Labor-Savers 


OCTORS play a leading part in the lives of their 
D communities. They are interested in preserving 
the health and well-being of their local publics. 
Individually their influence is great in the homes which 
they enter either professionally or socially. 

Demonstrate to the doctors of your town what elec- 
tricity can do to lighten toil and preserve the health of 
womankind. Show them how the electric washer elim- 
inates the disease hazard of the promiscuous common 
laundry or “wash-woman”; how the electric ironer light- 
ens the housewife’s labor; how the electric refrigerator 
safeguards food; and how each of the other devices 
has its own story of health preservation to tell. 

The average physician yet knows all too little about 
electrical appliances. And he has not viewed them 
particularly as health-restorers and _ health-insurers. 
But he will quickly grasp this point when it is presented 
to him. 

The M. D. can be one of the best and most effective 
missionaries to spread the electrical idea in your town. 





*‘Who Called the Baseboard Outlet a 


‘Convenience’ Outlet?’’ 


N THE days when the only outlet constituted the 
if overhead lamp socket, householders clamored for some 

device that would eliminate the trouble of unscrew- 
ing the lamp from its socket and attaching the toaster 
or other appliance in inconvenient, overhead, fashion. 
On the wave of this agitation, came the baseboard out- 
let which everyone hailed as an outstanding contribu- 
tion to electrical household comfort. Now housewives 
are discounting the convenience of the so-called “con- 
venience” outlet and are asking manufacturers to offer 
some arrangement that will make portable appliances 
real labor-saving equipment. 

Voicing her disapproval of the baseboard outlet as 
now designed and used, one woman writes us: “It 
has always puzzled me where the term ‘convenience’ 
originated in reference to the usual baseboard outlet. 
To me, it is anything but a convenience. Do you 
know,—rather than get down on the floor and do a 
regular ‘daily dozen’ trying to locate the elusive holes 
into which the prongs of the plug must be placed, | 
would rather do without the use of the appliance. Many 
times, I have brought out the old hand toaster and the 
non-electrical percolator rather than go through the 
various contortions necessary to get the plug finally 
placed into the outlet. The waist-high outlet, on the 
other hand, is a real convenience outlet I find. 

“But I do not complain idly about the baseboard out- 
let. Surely those manufacturers who have designed 
such wonderful labor and time-saving appliances for 
the home, can solve the problem of the inconvenient 
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outlet and make their equipment labor-savers in fact 
as well as in name. They will not want to leave their 
tasks half-done. 

“The thought has occurred to me many times— 
whether it is practical or not, I do not know—but 
could not some mark of identification be made on the 
baseboard-outlet plate to guide the user and show 
whether the slots run crosswise or up-and-down? 

“For instance, could not a slight ‘bump’ or ridge be 
made over the top or bottom ‘hole’ so that the correct 
position of the plug may be indicated? And put a 
similar bump on the plug? The position of the outlet 
itself is not so bad unless some heavy object of furni- 
ture is placed over it as is sometimes the case in com- 
pact apartments where very 2 inches of space count, 
but it is the very troublesome and extremely uncom- 
fortable groping one must undertake before the final 
attachment of the plug can be made. 

“Is my suggestion of identifying one or both ‘holes’ 
in the outlet feasible? And wouldn’t it take the incon- 
venience out of the convenience outlet?” 








Figures that Are Essential to 
Every Business 


HERE are many electrical dealers who are at- 

tempting to operate their stores without proper 

information. Yet that information is just as vital 

to the operation of their businesses as the information 

obtained from the switchboard instruments is to the 
operation of a powerhouse. 

When the powerhouse operator looks over his meters 
he has secured the whole story of what the powerhouse 
is doing. 

The meters have shown him how much current each 
generator is producing, and how much the whole station 
is producing. If trouble has developed in any of the 
circuits the meters instantly will indicate it. That 
switchboard information enables the operator to control 
the powerhouse. 

And the information the electrical dealer needs is the 
information that enables him to control his business. 
It is the figure information that reveals exactly the 
status of his business, that informs him whether the 
business is being operated at a profit; that discloses any 
trouble that may have developed. Without it, the elec- 
trical dealer is operating just as blindly as a plant 
operator running a powerhouse without switchboard in- 
struments. 
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Portable Lamps—Ouitlets for the Eternal 
Feminine Taste for Costly Millinery 


‘7 “HE feminine appeal of portable electric lamps 
grows and grows. On every hand we find women 
turning from permanently-installed lighting fix- 

tures and spending an increasing amount of money on 

beautiful lamps—and many of them. This tendency 
has been deplored by many electrical men. 

Yet is this feminine taste for costly and beautiful 
lamps so surprising after all? 

Costly millinery has always been dear to the feminine 
heart—from ages seven to ninety-seven. Formerly each 
woman had only one head for which to provide mil- 
linery adornment. Now, thanks to the genius of Edison 
and others, she has portable lamps in numbers,—each 
lamp a virtual hat-rack for illuminated millinery. Each 
lamp thus becomes a challenge for adornment, each 
lamp-shade an outlet for self-expression in silks, satins 
and brocades. 

Instead of one head to outfit, she now has in addition 
five or ten or fifteen lamps to decorate, and select for. 
And so, she is very, very happy. Let us pull with, 
rather than against, this deep-seated feminine urge to 
“trim” a hat or a lamp-shade! 





The Jobber Is ““We’’ Not “They” 


LECTRICAL men talk of the jobber and say 
J vee But talk of the jobber and you are talking 

of distribution and distribution is not “they.” It’s 
“us.” Everything electrical that any one of us may 
make or buy or sell has to be distributed and we all 
pay for it. 

The trouble with it is that few men are distribution 
conscious. Production or sales they understand. But 
distribution is not so real to them. And so we hear all 
the talk about the “middle man” and “will the jobber 
survive?” As long as goods cannot be all consumed 
right where they are made, there will be distribution 
and both the manufacturer and the retailer must play 
the game according to the economic law or everybody 
suffers. 





Needed—A Program to Bring | 


Prosperity to the Trade 


HE greatest need of the electrical industry is a 
gl Gira which will bring a greater measure of 
| prosperity to the jobber, the contractor and the | 

retail dealer, and thus develop the resourcefulness | 
| of these important factors and make these branches | 
| attractive to men of a high type of intelligence and | 
ambition. 

In most communities a high percentage of existing | 
buildings have already been wired, and the growth 
from now on must come in educating vast numbers 
of people to the increased electrical advantages 
which they may enjoy, if they will. 

Under these conditions the widest amount of in- 
telligent co-operation in the industry is necessary 
in order that all possible customers for electrical 
service may be informed. 


| JOHN F. GILCHRIST, 

| Vice-president, Commonwealth 
| Edison Company, Chicago. 
| 




















































































A Review of the 1 
Fan Market 






Comprehensive list of standard and new 
fans offered by leading manufacturers for 
the 1927 fan season, including sales helps 


HILE millions of future fan customers are 
. Shivering through the electric-heater season, fan 


manufacturers and dealers are negotiating for 


fan stocks for coming fan weather. 


convenience, there is listed below the numbers that will 
be offered by leading fan manufacturers for this season. 


Century Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Alternating Current—all standard 
voltages and frequencies 


9-in. straight, single-speed; 9-in. 
oscillating, single-speed; 9-in. oscillat- 
ing, 3-speed; 12-in. oscillating, 3-speed; 
16-in. oscillating, 3-speed; 58-in. ceiling 
fan, 3-speed; 16-in. ventilating fan, 
3-speed. 
Direct Current—all standard voltages 

9-in. oscillating, 3-speed; 12-in. oscil- 
lating, 3-speed; 16-in. oscillating, 
3-speed; 58-in. ceiling fan, 3-speed; 
16-in. ventilating fan, 3-speed. 


Dealer Helps 


Complete line of display and printed 
matter. 





Day-Fan Electric Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 


8-in. universal fan, 100-120-volt, non- 
oscillating, single-speed black, $7.50. 


Alternating Current 

10-in. oscillating, single-speed, black, 
$15; 12-in. oscillating, 3-speed, black, 
$30; 16-in. oscillating, 3-speed, black, 
$35; 12-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, 
black, $23; 56-in. ceiling fan, walnut 
colered blades, 3-speed $52; 48-in. ceil- 
ing fan, single-speed, $42; 10-in. ven- 
tilating fan, black enamel, $20; 16-in. 
ventilating fan, black enamel, with 
regulator, $30. 

Direct Current 

10-in. oscillating, single-speed, black, 
$15; 12-in. oscillating, 3-speed, black, 
$30; 16-in. oscillating, 3-speed, black, 
$35; 12-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, 
black, $23; 57-in. ceiling fan, 3-speed, 
black, $50; 48-in. ceiling fan, single- 
speed, black, $40; 32-in. ceiling fan, 
single-speed, pendant switch, black and 
walnut, $32; 10-in. ventilating fan, 
black enamel, $20; 16-in. ventilating 
fan, with regulator, $30. 
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For the dealer’s 


Dealer Helps 
Catalog-folder, six-page folder, win- 
dow streamers, window and counter 
displays, window and counter cut-outs, 
mats and electros for newspaper ad- 
vertising. 





Emerson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Alternating Current 

9-in. non-oscillating, 4-blade, single- 
speed, black desk or bracket, $10.50; 
9-in. oscillating, 4-blade, single-speed, 
black desk or bracket, $14; 10-in. oscil- 
lating, 4-blade, single-speed, black desk 
or bracket, $15.50; 9-in. oscillating, 4- 
blade, 3-speed, black desk or bracket, 
$24; 12-in. oscillating, 4-blade, 3-speed, 
black desk or bracket, $31.40; 16-in. 
oscillating, $36; 12-in. oscillating, 6- 
blade, 3-speed (slow speed), desk or 
bracket, $33.60; 16-in. oscillating, 6- 
blade, 3-speed (slow speed), desk or 
bracket, $38.20; 12-in. oscillating, 6- 
blade, 3-speed ‘(slow speed) French 
gray, $35; 12-in. non-oscillating, 4- 
blade, 3-speed, black, $24.40; 9-in. non- 
oscillating, 4-blade, single-speed, hotel 
type wall fan, $12.50; 56-in., 4-blade, 3- 
speed ceiling fan, brown mahogany, 
with or without stem, $52-54; 32-in., 6- 
blade, 3-speed, ceiling fan, brown ma- 
hogany, without stem, $43; 48-in., 4- 
blade, 3-speed, with stem or chain sus- 
pension, French gray, $54; 9-in. ven- 
tilating fan, with or without mounting 
panel, $14-17; 12-in. ventilating fan, 
with or without panel, $27-31; 16-in. 
ventilating fan, without panel, $31. 
Exhaust fans, 12 in. to 30 in. 


Direct Current 


9-in. non-oscillating, 4-blade, three- 
speed, black desk or bracket, $17.60; 
12-in. non-oscillating, 4-blade, three- 
speed, black desk or bracket, $23.80; 
9-in. oscillating, $23.60; 12-in. oscillat- 
ing, $31.20; 16-in. oscillating, $34.80; 
56-in. ceiling fan, 4-blade, 3-speed, 





While such information is not included in this list, 
the majority of a.c. fans are offered in voltages of 110 
and 220, in 25 to 60 cycles, d.c. fans being available in 
voltages of 110, 220 and 32. To avoid complicated list- 
ing, therefore, the price in each case is quoted on 110, 
60-cycle a.c. or 110-volt, d.c. fans. 


with or without stem, $50-52; 9-in. ven- 
tilating fan, with or without mounting 
board, $14-17; 12-in. ventilating fan, 
with or without panel, $27-31; 16-in. 
ventilating fan, without panel, $31. 
Exhaust fans, 12 in. to 30 in. 

“Northwind” fans—adjustable, desk- 
bracket type: 8-in., 2-speed, non-oscil- 
lating, universal, 100-120 volts, $7.50; 
10-in., 3-speed, oscillating, 110-120 
volts, a.c. and d.c., 30-50 d.c., $15. 


Dealer Helps 


Blotter, small broadside, window dis- 
play and prepared newspaper ads. 

Fifty-six-line newspaper electros, 
ninety-eight-line newspaper electros, 
easel-back window card, 18 in. by 12 in., 
fan display and weather vane set, 
movie slide and blotter. 





Diehl Manufacturing 
Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Alternating Current 

9-in. non-oscillating, single-speed, $9; 
9-in. oscillating, single-speed, $12.50; 
10-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, $14; 10- 
in. oscillating, 3-speed, $18; 12-in. non- 
oscillating, 3-speed, $23.50; 12-in. oscil- 
lating, 3-speed, $30; 16-in. oscillating, 
3-speed, $35; 32-in. ceiling, 4-blade, 
single-speed, with switch at bottom or 
with 4-in. shade holder, no switch, $40; 
52-in. ceiling fan, 4-blade, 3-speed, $52; 
12-in. flat-blade ventilating, 6-blade, 
single-speed, $26; 16-in. flat-blade ven- 
tilating, 6-blade, single-speed, $30; 9-in. 
bucket-blade exhaust, 5-blade, single- 
speed, $29; 12-in. bucket-blade exhaust, 
5-blade, single-speed, $33; 15-in. bucket- 
blade exhaust, 5-blade, single-speed, 
$50. 


Direct Current 
9-in. non-oscillating, single-speed, $9; 
9-in. oscillating, single-speed, $12.50; 
10-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, $14; 10- 
in. oscillating, 3-speed, $18; 12-in. non- 
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oscillating, 3-speed, $23.50; 12-in. oscil- Dealer Helps ing, 3-speed, desk or bracket, $23.50; 
lating, 3-speed, $30; 16-in. oscillating, Window cut-out and movie slides, 10-in. oscillating, 3-speed, desk or 
3-speed, $35; 32-in. ceiling, 2-blade, fojders and pririted matter. bracket, $16.50; 10-in. oscillating, 
single-speed, prices on application; 56- 3-speed, desk or bracket, $21; 12-in. 
in. ceiling, 4-blade, 3-speed, $52; 12-in. oscillating, 3-speed, desk or bracket, $30; 
flat blade ventilating, 6-blade, single- Fitzgerald Manufacturing 16-in. oscillating, 3-speed, desk or 
speed*, $26; 16-in. flat blade ventilat- Compan bracket, $35; 16-in. slow-speed oscillat- 
ing, 6-blade, single-speed*, $30; 9-in. pamy, ing, 3-speed, desk or bracket, $35; 56-in. 
bucket-blade exhaust, 5-blade, single- Torrington, Conn. ceiling fan, 4-blade, 3-speed, $54; 36-in. 
speed*, $29; 12-in. bucket-blade ex- as : —s - ceiling fan, 3-speed, $42.50; 12-in., 
haust, 5-blade, single-speed*, $33; 15- wae Ps oe ue, eee Te. single-speed ventilating fan, 6-blade*, 
in. a exhaust, 5-blade, sin- weieneual a ideation types pation Hr Lager single-speed ventilating fan, 
-spee 0. say gs : oy . §6-blade, J 
er = $5 extra. oscillating, 3-speed, nickel finish, $10; ce ce regulator, $5 extra. 
10-in. universal and induction types, 
Dealer Helps oscillating, in ivory, nickel and black, Direct Current 
Large catalogs, condensed catalogs, $13.50; 10-in. universal, 3-speed, oscil- _—8-in., 2-speed, non-oscillating, desk or 


eight-page folders, window cut-outs, lating, in all-nickel finish, $13.50; 12-in. bracket, 32-volt, $8.50; 10-in. non-oscil- 
decalcomania signs, newspaper cuts for induction and d.c. types, 3-speed, oscil- lating, 3-speed, desk or bracket, $15; 
single and two-columns, large window lating, black, $25; 16-in. induction and 12-in, non-oscillating, 3-speed, desk or 
pasters and complete advertising 4d.c. types, 3-speed, oscillating, black, bracket, $23.50; 10-in. oscillating, 3- 





service. $30. speed, desk or bracket, $21; 12-in. oscil- 
Dealer Helps lating, 3-speed, desk or bracket, $30; 16- 

e e e Cards, circulars, display material and in. oscillating, 3-speed, desk or bracket, 
Fidelity Electric Company, __, tional magazine advertising. $35; 16-in., slow-speed oscillating, 


Lancaster, Pa. 3-speed, desk or bracket, $35; 56- 


‘ , aii F in. ceiling fan, 4-blade, 3-speed, $52; 
8-in. automobile ceiling fan, black, General Electric Company, _54-in. ceiling fan, 4-blade, 3-speed, $50: 
$12; 8-in. universal, non-oscillating, Brid C 12-in. ventilating fan, 6-blade, single- 
single-speed, $8.50; 12-in. oscillating ridgeport, Conn. 


tp pe speed*, $26; 16-in. ventilating fan, 
and non-oscillating, 3-speed, $24-18. 6-in. non-oscillating, universal, green 6-blade, single-speed*, $30. 





Alternating Current finish, $5; cream, $6. *3-speed regulator, $4.50 extra. 
12-in. trunnion fan, commutator, Alternating Current Universal Type Fans 
$19.20; 16-in. trunnion fan, commuta- 9-in. non-oscillating and oscillating 


8-in., wall or bracket, non-oscillating, 
2-speed, 110 volts, $8; 10-in. oscillating, 
3-speed, 110 volts, $19.50. 


tor, $22.80; 12-in. oscillating, 3-speed, types, single-speed, green, $10, $12.50; 
commutator-type motor, $26.40; 16-in. 12-in. non-oscillating and oscillating 
oscillating, 3-speed, commutator-type types, 3-speed, green, $23, $30; 16-in. 





motor, $31.20; 32-in. ceiling fan, white oscillating, 3-speed, green, $35; 32-in., Dealer Helps 
finish, $28.80; 12-in. ceiling fan, single- 2-speed, 4-blade ceiling fan, green, $40; Decslesmaeda - whale : th 
speed, black enamel (3-speed regulator 52-in., 3-speed, 4-blade, ceiling fan, aunl winked ~ fold —" t ont 
extra), $26.40; 12-in., 16-in. and 18-in. green, $52; 12-in. ventilating fan, 6- P a a ek ne 
ventilating fans, $26.40, $28.80, $48. blade, single-speed*, $25; 16-in. ven- 
; ; ~ } - * . se J 
Divest Carcont rn ease te speed", $27. Signal Electric Manufacturing 
12-in. trunnion fan, commutator, $18; Direct Current Company, 


16-in. trunnion fan, commutator, 9-5 ‘lati d ‘lati M / Mich 
$21.60; 12-in. oscillating, 3-speed, com- 4°)" s:ncleeneed, preen. $10, $12.50: ee ee 
mutator-type motor, $24; 16-in. oscil- GCS*, Simsie-speed, green, ’ + 2h 


° 12-in. non-oscillating and oscillating y aS 
ing Spe commute UF Sek, ape, ree, $8, HO; Mons ft- nosing, 2peed, ogee 
$26.40: 12-in. ceiling fan, black single- oscillating, 3-speed, green, $35; 32-in., pe ts 3 Seas ig Pee a 
speed ’ (3-speed regulator extra) $24; 4-blade, two-speed ceiling fan, green, tons a . We vie agi 
Type “B” ceiling fan for 12-ft ceiling, $40; 52-in. 4-blade, 3-speed ceiling fan, ester fs , ge Ventilating fan, 
gt Ay Ames $36, $38 ns green, $52; 12-in. ventilating fan, ousehold type, olive green enamel, $18. 
with electrolier, $37.20, $39.60; 12-in., 6-blade, single-speed*, $25; 16-in. ven- Dual-Wound, with switch arrangement 


Universal Type 


16-in. and 18-in. ventilating fans, $19.20, ‘Hating fan, 6-blade, single-speed*, $27. jor a.c. and duc. 
$24, $45.60; Intermittent-blast ceiling aa : ; , 12-in. oscillating, 2-speed toggle 
fan, 6-blade, $84. Dealer Helps switch, green lacquer, $24; 16-in. oscil- 


National advertising, newspaper ad- lating, 2-speed toggle switch, green 
P r vertising in distributors’ cities, outside lacquer, $28. 
Galvin Electric Manufacturing store sign, dealers’ catalog and manual, ocean 
Compan condensed catalog, folder, six-inch fan ; : 
P Y> leaflet, nine-inch leaflet, fan girl win- United Electrical Manufactur- 
St. Louis, Mo. dow display, price card, lantern slide, ing Company 
Alternating Current sample sales letters, mats of newspaper ; , 7" 
10-in. non-oscillating “Galvin”, $12; #4vertisements. seems 
12-in. non-oscillating “Galvin”, $23; 








Universal Type—desk or bracket fans 


9-in. non-oscillating, “Jack Frost”, $9; Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 8-in. non-oscillating, single-speed, 
10-in. oscillating, “Galvin”, $22; 12-in., Brid C $5.50; 9-in. non-oscillating, single-speed, 
$30; 14-in., $32; 16-in., $35; 9-in. oscil- SCRE POe, Saeat. $7; 10-in. oscillating, 2-speed, toggle 


lating, “Jack Frost”, $15; 10-in., $16.50; 9-in. universal, horizontal-type desk switch, $10. 
52-in. ceiling fan, 4-blade, 3-speed, 110- fan, various finishes, $30. 
volt, $52; 12-in. exhaust fan, $27, and 








16-in., $31. Wagner Electric Corporation, 
Direct Current Robbins & Myers Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

blade, 3-speed, ceiling fan, 115-volt $52. Alternating Current 9-in. non-oseillating, single-speed 

: 8-in. non-oscillating, single-speed, desk or bracket, black, $10; 10-in. oscil- 

Universal desk or bracket, $7.50; 10-in. non. Jating, 3-speed, black, $16.50; 12-in. 


_ 9-in. oscillator, “Jack Frost”, $14; 10- oscillating, single-speed, desk or bracket, Se ee 
in. oscillator, “Galvin”, $22; 10-in. oscil- $11.50; 10-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, 1": OS¢MIalins, e-speed, pub's “_ 
lator, “Jack Frost”, $15. desk or bracket, $15; 12-in. non-oscillat- Continued on page 131 



























































Plan Now for Fan Business 


Although the fan season seems far 
off at this cold and bleak time of year 
the busy electrical merchant finds the 
period for fan sales preparation all too 
short for the many things that must be 
done to insure a successful fan season. 

In the first place, now is the time to 
look over the catalogs and sales sheets 
of the various manufacturers and de- 
cide upon fan stocks. The sales help 
material prepared by these manufac- 
turers must be carefully studied for 
use in fan campaigns, for window and 
store display and for direct-mail, house- 
to-house and store selling. In the fan 
specification pages will be found a list 
of the fan models offered by leading 
manufacturers, together with a general 
statement of the sales helps to be 
offered for 1927. 

Practically all fan manufacturers 
have a newspaper advertising service, 
including mats or electros, so that the 
series of fan advertisements offered 
can be immediately put to local use by 
the merchant. Some of the newspaper 
advertisements are unusually clever. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company has a series of humor- 
ous fan advertisements in sketch and 
rhyme. For motion in display, the 
“Northwind” set-up, with fan in oper- 
ation, shifting the weather vane, will 
lend interest to the fan window. The 
six-color window cards of the Day-Fan 
Company provide vivid color, another 
requisite for attention-compelling dis- 
plays. The General Electric Company 
is again featuring its well-known G-E 
fan girl as well as a new outdoor sign, 
printed in blue, orange and dark green 
on heavy metal. It is a flange sign, dig- 
nified in appearance and reads: “G-E 
Fans-—buy them here.” 





‘“‘Absopure” Dealer Sales 
Agreement 


To insure its dealers continuance of 
contract after initial sales work in in- 
troducing “Frigerator” and “Absopure” 
units in his territory, the General 
Necessities Corporation, Detroit, has 
drawn up a dealer sales agreement. 
Under this agreement, a continuance 
of contract over a period of not more 
than three years is guaranteed. The 
number of units to be ordered by the 
dealer during each month are in no 
cases prohibited, the company explains, 
for it is not the intention at any time 
to overload the dealer. 

The ice cream cabinet agreement, a 
separate form of the agreement, states 
that the dealer has the privilege to sell 
ice cream manufacturers who do not 
maintain service departments and in 
such cases the dealer is allowed the 
regular discount from list prices, 
combining a long term contract and 
protection in the lines offered. 
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“DEALER HELPS” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More 






Business 
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How the February Maytag window 
looks set up. Complete directions 


for the trim are given in the Janu- 
ary issue of Maytag “Profit News.” 





Valentine Window Features 


Washer 


Against a lacey-white background, 
made from lace-paper doilies and white 
shelf paper, the Maytag washer be- 
comes an interesting valentine. The 
February display of the Maytag Com- 
pany is one of the most colorful offered 
in the window-display series. A field of 
blue artificial flowers, or paper flowers, 
cut from Dennison’s decorated crepe 
paper 361 or 383, surrounds a large red 
heart cut from Scarlet Buckeye print- 
ing paper while the streamers radiat- 
ing from the center display are in blue, 
green and pink. On the floor in the 
foreground is a reproduction of the 
February poster. 





The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has de- 
signed a new style packing for its 
7050 feed-through switch. The pack- 
ing is intended to increase the “over- 
the-counter” sales of the switch, call- 
ing attention to the switch at the 
critical time of its sale, which is when 
a percolator or toaster or other appli- 
ance is being purchased. Both cartons 
and boxes are printed in the standard 
blue and orange Cutler-Hammer colors 


The Wolcott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in its New York showroom at 
200 Fifth Avenue, contains several 
original window and case trims that 
can be duplicated by the merchant in 
his own shop. The trims are changed 
periodically and are under the super- 
vision of one of New York’s foremost 
display specialists. 





The Hoover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio, announces as its 1927 dealer help 
program, national advertising in lead- 
ing popular magazines, an advertising 
service in which the company shares 
with the dealer, with an allowance, per 
machine, for local newspaper, or poster 
board advertising, interior and window 
display material, folders and booklets. 


The Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., announces its 1927 
catalog, completely revised and fully 
illustrated, describing over four thou- 
sand Bryant devices. 





1927 Four Star Book 


An institution with agents of the 
National Lamp Works is the Four Star 
Book which makes its appearance at 
the beginning of each year. From Jan- 
uary to December it serves as a refer- 
ence book of the current advertising, 
the dealer material to use in tying in 
with the national advertising campaign, 
a number of proven methods for devel- 
oping store and outside lamp sales, list 
of dates for illumination courses to be 
given during 1927 by the Nela School 
of Lighting and special material avail- 
able for demonstration and other use. 
Of paramount interest in the 1927 book 
are the colored illustrations of window 
display material for the year; the 1928 
calendar “Light,” by Norman Rockwell; 
illustrations of newspaper mats and 
plates for 1927; and a complete listing 
of all available bulletins, booklets, re- 
ports, exhibit material. The book de- 
rives its title from the fact that it tells 
how best to apply to lamps the four 
principles of merchandising that, mean 
successful business. 
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A Review of the Fan Market 


Continued from page 129 


ing fan, 3-speed, black enamel, $52; 12- 
in. and 16-in. ventilating fans, 4-blade, 
$27, $31. 
Direct Current 
12-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, desk 
or bracket, black, $23; 12-in. oscillating, 
3-speed, $30; 16-in. oscillating, 3-speed, 
$35; 56-in. ceiling fan, 3-speed, black 
enamel, $52; 12-in. and 16-in. ventilat- 
ing fans, 4-blade, $27, $31. 


Dealer Helps 


Selling help portfolio, blotter, small 
price folder, large catalog, newspaper 
mats. 





Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio 


“Whirlwind” fan, universal motor, 
black, $7.50. 


Alternating Current 


10-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, black 
or ivory, $12.50; 10-in. oscillating, 3- 
speed, black or ivory, $16.50, $18.50; 
12-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, black, 
$23.50; 12-in. oscillating, 3-speed, 
black, $30; 16-in. oscillating, 3-speed, 
black, $35; 16-in. oscillating for ceil- 
ing, 3-speed, black, $45; 56-in. ceiling 
fan, 4-blade, black, $52; 36- in. 
ceiling fan, 4-blade, $42.50; 12-in. 
kitchen exhaust fan in adjustable slide, 
2 sizes, 6-blades, $45, $47.50; 12-in. ex- 
haust fan in horizontal or vertical deliv- 
ery, 4-blade, single-speed*, $27; 16-in. 
exhaust fan, in horizontal or vertical, 4- 
blade, single-speed*, $31. 


Direct Current 


10-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, black 
or ivory, $12.50; 10-in. oscillating, 3- 
speed,’*black or ivory, $16.50, $18.50; 
12-in. non-oscillating, 3-speed, black, 
$23.50; 12-in. oscillating, 3-speed, black, 
$30; 16-in. oscillating, 3-speed, black, 
$35; 16-in. oscillating for ceiling, $45; 
56-in. ceiling, 4-blade, black with wood 
blades, mahogany finished, $52; 12-in. 
exhaust fan, horizontal or vertical de- 
livery, 4-blade, single-speed*, $27; 16- 
in. exhaust fan, horizontal or vertical 
delivery, 4-blade, single-speed*, $31. 


*3-speed regulator for exhaust fans listed, 


$5 extra. 
Dealer Helps 


Extensive newspaper’ advertising 
program, eight window cards and 
counter display in color, “Home” fan 
folder, “Commercial” fan folder, en- 
velope enclosure, double post card or 
return order card, direct mail folders, 
truck sign and bill stickers. 





Hunter Fan & Motor 
Company 
Fulton, N. Y. 

Alternating Current 


9-in. oscillating, single-speed desk 
fan, $12.50; 9-in. oscillating, two-speed, 
black or bronze, $14; 12-in. non-oscil- 
lating, 3-speed, black, $23; 12-in. oscil- 
lating, 3-speed, black, $30; 16-in. 
oscillating, 3-speed, black, $35; 52-in. 
ceiling, non-adjustable blades, 3-speed 
(speed regulators and electrolier at- 


~~ 


tachments extra), $52; 52-in. ceiling, 
adjustable blades, 3-speed (speed reg- 
ulators and electrolier attachments 
extra), $55; 32-in. ceiling, 2-speed, 4 
aluminum blades, bronze or white, 
$42, $46; 12-in. and 16-in. ventilating 
fans, 6-blade (3-speed regulator extra), 
$29, $32. 
Direct Current 

9-in. oscillating, 2-speed desk fan, 
black or bronze, $14; 12-in. non-oscil- 
lating, 3-speed, black, $23; 12-in. oscil- 
lating, 3-speed, black, $30; 16-in. 
oscillating, 3-speed, black, $35; 12-in. 
and 16-in. ventilating fans, 6-blade 
(3-speed regulator extra), $29, $32. 


Dealer Help 
Catalog, several small fan folders. 





Graybar Electric Company, 
New York City 
8-in. universal, non-oscillating. 
Alternating Current 
8-in. non-oscillating; 10-in. non-oscil- 
lating and oscillating; 12-in. non-oscil- 
lating and oscillating; 16-in. oscillating; 
12-in. and 16-in. ventilating; 36-in. 
ceiling; 56-in. ceiling. 
Direct Current 
10-in. non-oscillating and oscillating; 
12-in. non-oscillating and oscillating; 
16-in oscillating; 12-in. and 16-in. ven- 
tilating; 56-in. ceiling. 
Dealer Helps 
“Fans And” book listing new Gray- 
bar fan sales helps, illustrating five- 
card color window display; fan window 
display suggestions; 38 in. x 25 in. 
wall or truck poster; two direct mail 


folders; newspaper advertisements and 
cuts; color lantern slides. 





The Full-O-Lite Company, Inc., 71 
Murray Street, New York City, has 
issued a complete new catalog on its 
safety screwless holders, showing its 
entire line, including both plain and 
new ornamental types of “Full-O- 
Lites.” 














Moving Fan Display 

Set in motion by the fan breeze, 
the moving weather vane of the 
“Northwind” fan display of the 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., draws 
attention to the electric fan as a 
home appliance. The display is in 
four colors and measures 20 in. by 
18 in. 
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Teach Customers That Proper 


Oiling Saves Fans 


In answer to a number of inquiries 
from dealers and users as to the proper 
grade of oil to be used in Emerson fans, 
the Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
Company points out, by the directions 
following, the importance of proper 
lubrication. And this applies to all fans 
in use today. 

There are a number of trade-marked 
brands of oil available which will give 
entirely satisfactory results and are ob- 
tainable at almost any filling station. 
A light automobile engine oil should be 
selected for oscillating fans, non-oscil- 
lating fans and motors, 2 hp. and 
smaller, with oil ring or wick filled 
bearings. 

For ceiling fans a slightly heavier oil 
is to be preferred to insure constant 
circulation while the fan is in use. 
Emerson ceiling fan bearings are not 
provided with wicking of any kind and 
circulation is accomplished by an in- 
ternal spiral groove in the hub of the 
rotor with a return channel on the out- 
side of the huh. 

The gear case of oscillating fans 
should be refilled, when necessary, with 
a medium cup grease. 

Only mineral oils should be em- 
nloved in machines of the classes unde* 
discussion. The use of oilve oil, lard or 
other vegetable or animal oils can only 
result in leaving the bearing surfaces 
coated with a gummy substance which 
increases friction as soon as the lub- 
ricating qualities of the oil are ex- 
hausted. 

Very light oils such as some of the 
typewriter, gun and sewing machine 
oils on the market, which are also rec- 
ommended for polishing furniture and 
for removing or preventing rust, are 
not suitable for use in the bearings of 
fans. In fact, certain lubrication trou- 
bles have been traced directly to the 
use of some so-called household oils. 





Where to Buy the Lamps 
Shown on Page 108 


Charles V. Daiger Company, 76 Es- 
sex Street, Boston, Mass., pottery table 
lamp. 

Neuwirth, Robinson & Goldman, 33 
East Eighteenth Street, New York 
City, bridge lamp at bottom left, fin- 
ished in antique gold with black com- 
position inlay in base. Shade of 
pleated georgette. Also floor lamp 
above, at left, which is similar to the 
bridge lamp in composition and finish 
although different in design. 

Mutual Sunset Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 21 East Houston Street, New 
York City, bridge lamp with dancing 
figure decoration on standard. Solid 
brass standard, finished in Spanish 
brass or satin gold, plated base. Shade 
of pleated georgette. 

Artistic Brass & Bronze Works, Inc., 
119 West Twenty-fourth Street, New 
York City. Floor lamp at upper right 
is plated in French gold in combination 
with baked enamel shaft in colors of 
black, green, rose, orchid, blue and 
mulberry. Crepe de Chine shade, 
trimmed with ribbon braid. 

Lightolier Company, 569 Broadway, 
New York City, Spanish bridge lamp. 




















































































Lighting Equipment Conven- 
tion in Progress 


As we go to press, the annual con- 
vention of the Artistic Lighting Equip- 
ment Association, the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild, National Association 
of Lighting Equipment Dealers, A.C.E. 
Division Electragists International and 
Associated Lighting Equipment Sales- 
men is in progress under one roof in 
Cleveland. 

The Hollenden Hotel is the scene of 
a gigantic exhibition of electrical de- 
sign and equipment in the lighting field 
of vital interest to the public as well 
as to the trade. New design in floor 
lamps, junior lamps, bridge and table 
lamps are displayed in profusion. The 
latest developments in exterior lanterns 
and other fixtures for use in home and 
public building are on display by lead- 
ing manufacturers in the field. 

The exhibition is to be thrown open 
to the public during its closing days 
and it is estimated that hundreds of 
manufacturers, dealers, jobbers, archi- 
tects, builders and electrical contractors 
will have attended when it closes on 
February 5. 





Copper Association to Push 
Housewiring Development 


The general inadequacy of electric 
wiring in the majority of American 
homes today represents a_ situation 
which is interesting not only to public 
utilities, electrical manufacturers and 
contractors, but to the copper industry 
as well, 

The prospect of countrywide im- 
provement in house-wiring installations 
as a means for increasing the market 
for copper in the form of wire, has at- 




















~. D. Kilburn, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, tests out the new course at Hot 
Springs. 
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News of the Electrical Trade 


tracted the attention of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, 25 Broad- 
way, New York City, which is now 
planning an advertising and publicity 
campaign addressed to the home-owner. 
The association will stress the impor- 
tance of modernizing house-wiring in- 
stallations from the standpoint of con- 
venience and better lighting. 

This campaign will be conducted in 
similar manner to others which the 
Copper & Brass Research Association 
has been carrying on in the general 
building field, as for example the cam- 
paigns on brass pipe, copper leaders 
and gutters, and copper and bronze 
screen cloth. 





2,743 “Red Seal’? Homes in 
United States 


During 1926, Red Seal certificates 
for adequate wiring were awarded to 
1,456 dwellings in the United States, 
according to B. Badrian, in charge of 
Red Seal matters for the Society of 
Electrical Development. As the year 
closed there were also 1,225 applications 
pending for Red Seal certificates, which 
had yet to be acted upon, making a 
total of 2,681 jobs as of Jan. 1, 1927. 

Compared with this total, Red Seal 
applications on hand at the opening of 
1926 numbered 277, with sixty-two 
Seals awarded, making a total of 339 
Red Seal houses on Jan. 1, 1926. 





New Residence Lighting Data 
Compiled 


Specifications designed to aid central 
stations in the selection of proper fix- 
tures for residence lighting have been 
compiled by the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies with the assist- 
ance of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and are available in pamphlet 
form at the Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, 80th Street and East End Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The release contains data dealing 
with the illuminating qualities, con- 
struction and appearance of fixtures 
and includes information concerning 
methods of rating equipment with re- 
spect to light output and glare. 





National Corporation Will 
Back Finance Companies 


The American Rediscount Corpora- 
tion, a corporation organized in New 
York late in January as the result of 
a national survey of the installment 
sales field in thirty-two industries by 
the Advisory Committee on Finance and 
Industrial Credits, is, as its name im- 
plies, a finance company for finance 
companies. 

The function of this concern, headed 
by Lawrence H. Hendricks, formerly 























Conventions Coming 


Artistic Lighting Equip- 
ment Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 31-February 5. 

Northwest Electric Light 
& Power Association, Port- 
land, Oregon, February 10-11. 

N. E. L. A., Southeastern 
Division, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, April 13-15. 

N. E. L. A., Southwest Divi- 
| sion, New Orleans, Louisiana, 

April 26-29. 

American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, May 18. 

N.E.L.A., Mid-west Divi- 
sion, Topeka, Kansas, May 
18-19. 

Pacific Coast Electrical As- 
sociation, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, June 14-18. 

North Central Electrical 
Association, Marine Conven- 
tion via Duluth, Minnesota, 
June 17-19. 

Northwest Electric Light 
and Power Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, June 21-24. || 

















comptroller of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, will be to repur- 
chase installment contracts from local 
finance companies under a plan similar 
to the Federal Reserve banking system. 
The company will operate in principal 
cities throughout the country and vari- 
ous bankers in these cities will serve 
on its advisory board, headed by Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien, chairman. 





William L. Goodwin Resigns 
from S.E.D. 


The board of directors of the Society 
for Electrical Development announces 
the resignation of William L. Goodwin, 
who for eight years has been operating 
vice-president in charge of the Society. | 
In regretfully accepting this resignation 
the board adopted a resolution paying 
tribute to the fundamental contribu- 
tions which Mr. Goodwin made during 
this period to the development of the 
co-operative organization of the elec- 
trical industry. 


“With rare clarity of vision,’’ says the 
resolution, ‘‘and the most courageous ideal- 
ism, supported by untiring industry and an 
energy that is indefatigable, he has pio- 
neered in the thinking of the industry to- 
ward a closer and more purposeful co- 
ordination among electrical men for market 
development. This leadership has had 
conspicuous expression in the inauguration 
of the annual conferences of electrical 
leagues held at Association Island through 
which the Society has been for five years 
the national headquarters for league de- 
velopment and service, and has assisted in 
the rapid growth of the local league move- 
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ment; in the establishment of the Red Seal 
Plan on a national basis as an approach 
to the great market for more adequate wir- 
ing in the home; and in the conception of 
the market-development plan, now in proc- 
ess of refinement, to bring about a co- 
ordination of the commodity campaigns of 
manufacturers and their proper relations 
to the leagues. His enthusiastic and self 
sacrificing work for the Society has en- 
deared him to us all and we wish him 
God-speed in his future activities. 


Mr. Goodwin’s resignation takes ef- 
fect April first, with leave of absence 
from January first. No successor to 
Mr. Goodwin has yet been announced. 





Market Research Committee 
Appointed 


A committee of representative busi- 
ness men has been appointed by the 
Department of Commerce to make a 
study of statistical information being 
gathered by federal, state, and private 
agencies and advise on the needs of 
market research with a view to im- 
proving present statistics for commer- 
cial use. 

The aid of the government in setting 
up better standards in the field of com- 
mercial research; the development of 
ethical standards; the present evolution 
in the field of merchandising with par- 
ticular reference to the increase in 
chain stores, group buying, hand-to 
mouth buying, inter-industry market- 
ing, compilation of figures on produc- 
tion of basic industrial items, and fur- 
ther statistical bases for delineating 
primary and secondary trading centers 
will be a study of the committee. 

On this committee, Malcolm Muir will 
represent the McGraw-Hill Company, 
publishers of Electrical Merchandising. 





The Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Company, 216 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago, has purchased the plant of the Bev- 
erly Lights Corporation at Providence, 

. L, and will open an eastern office in 
that city. 


The Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., announces the 
opening of permanent display rooms in New 
York City, at 200 Fifth Avenue. A. S. De 
Veau is in charge and will direct the com- 
pany’s sales activities in the New York 
metropolitan district. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, announces that it has estab- 
lished a branch office for handling its 
motor business at 245 South Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. I. P. Sprague has been placed 
in charge of the office. 


The Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, IIl., 
manufacturer of the new ABC “Spinner” 
type washing machine, has materially in- 
creased the size of its sales force in prep- 
aration for a busy season. A new factory 
extension, the second of the year, is under 
construction and will house the Alco 
vitreous enameling plant where tub and 
dryer units for its new machine will be 
finished. 


Electrical Research Products, Inc., has 
been incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Delaware as a subsidiary of the 
Western Electric Company. The company 
will supervise the commercial development 
of electrical devices, other than telephone 
apparatus and supplies manufactured by the 
parent company for the Bell System, which 
are unsuitable for distribution through 
Western Electric’s normal sales channel, 
the Graybar Electric Company. J. E. Ot- 
terson, general commercial manager of 
Western Electric becomes general manager 
of the new company with offices at 195 
Broadway, New York City. 


The Elliott-Fisher Company has acquircd 
the business of the Sundstrand Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of the ten-key Sund- 
strand adding, bookkeeping and calculating 


machines, with factories and general offices 
at Rockford, Ill. The Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany manufactures accounting-writing ma- 
chines utilizing the flat writing principle 
and has factories at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
general offices in New York. The products 
of the two constituent organizations will 
be marketed by the General Office Equip- 
ment Corporation, a_ subsidiary of the El- 
liott-Fisher Company, with executive and 
general sales offices at 342 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


The Master Electric Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, held a two-day sales convention, at- 
tended by district managers, factory repre- 
sentatives, agents and distributors east of 
the Mississippi. The program included a 
trip through the plant, discussion of sales 
plans for the year and a sales banquet, 
attended by more than seventy members 
of the sales and production staffs, during 
which prizes were awarded winners in the 
1926 sales contest. 


The Allen-Bradley Company, Milwaukee, 
has appointed J. A. White, formerly elec- 
trical department manager with the 
Charles A. Strellinger Company of Detroit, 
district manager of its new Detroit office. 
George F. Pain has been appointed Phila- 
delphia branch manager with offices at 421 
Bulletin Building. Mr. Pain headed the 
electrical department, Philadelphia branch, 
of the Fairbanks-Morse Company for 
thirteen years. 


The American Flyer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago manufacturer of miniature 
trains and accessories, held its 1927 sales 
conference at .the Hotel LaSalle, January 
3-7. The entire sales force of the com- 
pany attended the convention and each man 
received a souvenir symbolizing the com- 
pletion of the company’s twentieth year 
in the manufacture of toy trains. Phillip 
Beauchamp is a recent addition to the 
company’s sales staff, covering the eastern 
territory. 


The General Electric Company has set 
up a new and separate department, to be 
known as the electric refrigeration de- 
partment. TT. K. Quinn, formerly assistant 
general sales manager of the National 
Division of the incandescent lamp depart- 
ment, has been made its manager. P. B. 
Zimmerman, formerly manager of the pub- 
licity department of the National Division 
of the incandescent lamp department, has 
been appointed sales manager of the elec- 
tric refrigeration department. 


The Killark Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., announces the appoint- 
ment of E. S. Moorer and the Atkinson 
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Equipment Company as its agents respec- 
tively for the Carolinas and Georgia. 


The Electrical League of Colorado, with 
headquarters at Denver, appointed the fol- 
lowing officers at its annual convention, to 
serve throughout 1927: 0O. L. Mackell, 
K. L. Francis, D. D. Sturgeon, B. J. Rowan, 
F. L. Easton, O. L. Newell, O. P. Willoughby 
and John J. Cooper, members of the ad- 
visory board; W. A. Guscott, F. H. Herz- 
berger, R. G. Gentry and J. W. Ryall, 
vice-chairmen; F. F. McCammon, chair- 
man; E. C. Headrick, secretary and Dean 
D. Clark, treasurer. 


The Alaska Refrigerator Company, 
Muskegon, Mich., has been consolidated 
with the Coldak Corporation of New York, 
which manufactures electric refrigerating 
units, and will manufacture boxes for this 
latter company in addition to its own estab- 
lished line. <A. P. de Sass, vice-president 
of the Coldak Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed president of the combine, succeeding 
A. B. Cunningham, who has retired. Ex- 
ecutive offices will continue in Muskegon. 


The Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturer of safety 
and knife switches, has opened quarters at 
151 Barclay Street, New York, under the 
supervision of George J. Gillingham and 
Fred Carry. A Chicago branch office and 
distributing point will be opened in the 
Madison Terminal Bldg., and H. T. Doo- 
little, who has represented the company 
in this territory as the D-E Distributing 
Co., will be in charge. 


E. W. Rockafellow, who is well known in 
electrical circles as a former leader in the 
jobbing branch of the industry, has been 
appointed manager of the Eastern sales 
office of the MacGillis & Gibbs Company of 
Milwaukee, with headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Rockafellow had been identified with 
the Western Electric Company from the 
early days of the electrical industry until 
the spring of 1923, when he resigned as 
general supply sales manager to become a 
vice-president of the National Pole Com- 
pany in charge of sales. He was one of 
the organizers of the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association and the Society for 
Electrical Development and has been a 
member of many committees of the National 
Electric Light Association. 


The Circle F Mannofacturing Company, 
Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of electrical 
and porcelain specialties, has appointed B. 
H. Clifford, 3201 Twelfth Avenue, Birming- 

m, Ala., to handle its line of wiring 
devices in Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee (west of Nashville) and Louisiana. 





Electrical Man Re-Elected Governor of Connecticut 























John H. Trumbull, just re - elected 
governor of Connecticut and president 
of the Trumbull Electric Manufactur- 


ing Company of Plainville, Connecti- 
cut, with his wife and daughter, are 
hosts to President Coolidge’s son, John. 
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If you do not 
already carry 
the Premier 
Duplex, start 
with the new 
year. Sales have 
been mounting 
rapidly—and 
dealers this year 
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and quick 
profits. Write or 
wire today ‘for 
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99,093,000 readers 
this year 


This great number of people 
will see and read the strik- 
ing Premier Duplex ads 
this year. These ads have 
proven themselves steady 
sales makers. 


Other magazines 
on the list 


Good Housekeeping 
Pictorial Review 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Woman’s Home Companion 
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Journal of Electricity Changes 
Name to Electrical West 


On Jan. 1, 1927, the Journal of 
Electricity of San Francisco changed 
its name to Electrical West. Serving 
as it does the electrical industry of 
the eleven Western States, the new 
name will more closely define the field 
and the function of the paper. Be- 
ginning with the January, 1927, issue, 
Electrical West will be published 
monthly, on the first of the month, in- 
stead of semi-monthly as in the past. 

The Journal of Electricity was 
founded in 1887 and has now served 
the special needs of the electrical in- 
dustry of the West for almost forty 
years. It has been the medium for 
the development and the interchange 
of ideas and plans through every 
period of the outstanding engineering 
and commercial achievements of that 
section. Under its new name, Elec- 
trical West, the publisher announces, 
this tradition of service will be faith- 
fully upheld and editorial plans call 
for even more particularized attention 
to the special needs of this great elec- 
trical empire of the West. 





The General Electric Supply Corporation 
is the new name _under which the Sibley- 
Pitman Electric Corporation of New York 
and the Tri-City Electric Company of New- 
ark, N. J. will operate in the future. Offices 
and warehouses will be continued at Sixth 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street and at 52-56 
Lafayette Street, Newark and branch offices 
will be maintained as heretofore. The of- 
ficers of the new organization are: J. G. 
Johannesen, president ; A Kennedy, 
vice-president; H. C. Calahan, vice-presi- 
dent; H. Q. Foreman, eciggnrnt 2 and treas- 
urer and Geo. H. Potter, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


The Leonard’ Refrigerator Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. reports a 54.6 per 
cent increase in Leonard net sales for the 
first five months of the company’s fiscal 
year (commencing July 1). Because re- 
frigerator deliveries are heaviest from 
January to July of each year and because 
booking of orders starts July 1 and con- 
tinues on into the new year, Mr. Jaeger 
thinks the figures have great import to 
the trade. This 54 per cent increase does 
not include cabinets for electric unit manu- 
facturers but applies only to the Leonard 
standard line of ice refrigerators. The re- 
port indicates that the public is conscious 
of the value of refrigerators and the 
preservation of food and points to a good 
refrigerator year for the industry. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
designated the Westinghouse Electric Prod- 
ucts Company, Mansfield, O., as its street- 
lighting department and the George Cutter 
Company, South Bend, Ind., as the Mans- 
field Works, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. SBoth concerns 
have operated for some time as subsidiaries 
of the parent company, the latter including 
the South Bend Works, with branch offices 
at Milwaukee, St. Louis and Valdosta, Ga. 


John E. Graybill & Company, York, Pa., 
has been purchased by four employees 
headed by G. C. Murphy, former resident 
manager. Carroll D. Erb, E. J. Stemmel 
and Orville Lynerd are the other firm 
members. The company will in the future 
be known as the Murphy Electric Company 
and will continue its contracting and ap- 
pliance business. 


The Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration, Bloomington, IIl., held its_annual 
sales convention in that city from January 
1-6. The convention was attended by 81 
men, representing the sales force of_ the 
company and addresses were delivered by 
L. L. Smith, general sales manager and 
Cc. U. Williams, president of the corpora- 
tion who predicted that 1927 sales would 
triple 1926 figures. 


The Trico Fuse Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has added considerable 
additional floor space to its present plant 
to provide for the increased production of 
Trico “Clear-Top” plug fuses. 


Paul W. Petersen, formerly general man- 
ager of Bay City Freezer, Inc., is now vice 
president of the Absolute Con-tac-tor Cor- 
poration, Elkhart, Ind. Mr. Petersen will 
retain his association with the Bay City 
company, however, as director and vice 
president. 


The Graybar Electric Company announces 
the appointment of R. A. Stoner to succeed 
the late E. D. Frisbie as head of the com- 
pany’s local sales office in Scranton, Pa. 
For the past two years Mr. Stoner has been 
power apparatus specialist for his company 
at the Philadelphia branch. He brings to 
his new position the benefit of ten years’ 
experience with the Western Electric and 
Graybar Electric Companies. 


Alvin S. Rich, formerly of the Wagner 
Electric Corporation, is now associated with 
the New York branch of the Industrial 
Electric Motor & Tool Company, 1 Howard 
Street, New York City. 





Good Socks—Good Execu- 


tives 

















Good taste in socks has always been 
recognized as a mark of executive 
ability. Here, for example, is the new 
vice-president of the new General Elec- 
tric Supply Corporation of New York, 
William A. Kennedy. In the back- 
ground sits Bill’s friendly competitor, 
Les. Latham, of E. B. Latham & 
Company. 





The’ Bright Star Battery Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., has appointed James R. 
Crawford general sales manager. Mr. 
Crawford comes to the manufacturer of 
Bright Star dry batteries from the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, where he held 
a similar position. 


Nelson & Company, is the new name of 
Nelson and Hammett, manufacturer of elec- 
tric and telephone supplies, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. C. B. Nelson is now sole owner of 
the company. 


Markel Electric Products, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturer of lighting fixtures, 
has appointed Henry Lazarus, sales repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan New York 
territory. Mr. Lazarus’ succeeds Jack 
Stone, who has resigned. The company was 
formerly known as Markel Lighting Fit- 
ments, Inc. 


The General Appliance Corporation, 120. 


Eighth Street, San Francisco, has appointed 
John D. Gray sales manager. Mr. Gray 
was formerly employed in this capacity 
by the International Electrical Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., has appointed Paul 
D. Cornelisen sales manager for its Chicago 
territory. 


The Conlon Corporation, Chicago, has 
appointed J. L. Mayer sales manager of its 
ironer division. Mr. Mayer will direct 
sales activities on Conlon Cabinet Ironers 
with a full knowledge of the subject. He 
has been associated with ironer manu- 
facturers for upwards of eighteen years 
and was formerly connected with the Elec- 
tric Household Utilities Corporation. 
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Cleveland Homes Now Average 


53 Outlets 


Results of a survey conducted by the 
Cleveland Electric League to determine 
the number of outlets in Cleveland 
homes have been announced. The fig- 
ures show a great increase over those of 
1923 when the last check was made. 

The results are as follows: 

Average number of lighting outlets: 
ceiling, 20.03; side, 5.4. 

Average number of switch outlets: 
single pole, 12.32; three-way, 4.3; four- 
way, 0.1. 

Average number of convenience out- 
lets: single, 0.05; duplex, 10.86. 

The average number of pilot lights 
was 0.01; floor outlets, 0.02; power 
outlets, 0.05, and door switches, 0.01. 

This shows a total of 53.14 outlets as 
the ayerage per house. The average 
number of current consuming outlets 
per house was 36.4 plus, and the aver- 
age of non-current consuming outlets 
per house was 16.5 plus. 

This information is extremely inter- 
esting since the 1923 survey showed an 


average of only thirty-eight outlets 
per home. 





J. E. “Jess” Lauderdale, for eight years 
Chicago sales manager for Curtis Lighting, 
Inc., has recently been appointed sales man- 
ager for the company. Norman B. Hickox 
continues in his present capacity as vice- 


president in charge of sales for Curtis 
Lighting. 


Edward Caldwell has resigned from the 
presidency of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, and will be succeeded by Martin M. 
Foss, who was associated with Mr. Caldwell 
in the organization of the company. Mr. 
Caldwell has been connected with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill interests for thirty-six years. He 
was one of the organizers of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., in 1909, and has 
been active in its management since its 
formation. Mr. Caldwell will remain on 
the board of directors of this company and 


= the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
ne. 


R. L. Collier has joined the staff of the 
Artistic Lighting Equipment Association as 
assistant to the managing director, G. P. 
Rogers. He was formerly in the employ of 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany. It is the plan of the association 
to move its general offices from Cleveland 
to New York early in March. 


The Southwest General Electric Supply 
Company is the new name of the former 
Southwest General Electric Company with 
offices at Dallas, Houston, Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. In addition to these bases, the 
company is announcing the opening of a 
new two-story building at Amarillo, Tex., 
comprising warehouse and sales office. Com- 
plete stocks of electrical merchandise and 
electrical supplies of all kinds will now be 
handled at Amarillo to take care of the 
needs of this growing section. 


Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Electric House- 
hold Utilities Corporation, has been elected 
a director of the Studebaker Corporation. 


Theodore Beran, formerly manager of the 
New York district of the General Electric 
Company, was elected a commercial vice- 
president of the company at a meeting of 
the directors held last week. Mr. Beran 
has been manager of this district since 
1903 and has been with the company since 


its foundation. J. A. Cranston, of the 
Pacific Coast district, and H. L. Monroe, 
of the Chicago territory, were also elected 
commercial vice-presidents. E. W. Allen, 
formerly manager of engineering, was 


elected a vice-president in charge of that 
activity. Mr. Allen will continue his office 
at Schenectady. G. E. Emmons, who was 
in charge of the manufacturing organiza- 
tion from 1916 until he announced his re- 
tirement in 1924, was elected acting-vice- 
president on account of the illness of F. C 
Pratt. 
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Campaigning Ranges 
Continued from page 90 


a good battle on talking points with 
the result as previously mentioned.” 

Heartened by this evidence of 
public acceptance Richardson pre- 
pared his plans for a steady, progres- 
sive and profitable range business 
in Tyler. First, he returned to his 
original love, the higher-priced, 
better-quality range. Second, he 
reduced the trade-in allowance not 
to exceed $20. Third, he summoned 
the original demonstrator and sales- 
man and told them to return to 
Tyler, call again on their original 
prospects and be prepared to reap 
the reward of a business now estab- 
lished, aided and abetted by the 
proceeds from the cotton harvest— 
the staple crop. 


Sold 108 Electric Ranges 


Twenty-five more range orders 
resulted from campaign number 
four—or a total of 108 electric 
ranges in ten months of selling 
effort. It cost approximately $4,200 
to do this $17,300 business in major 
appliances. This money went for 
salaries, advertising, hotel expenses 
and demonstrator incidentals. 

The story of the 1926 activities 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


is a duplication of campaign methods 
similar to Drive IV. The missionary 
work had been done. The housewives 
of Tyler were, in the main, converted 
to the correctness of the idea of 
“cooking by wire.” 

Richardson ran five campaigns last 
year, the fifth one during the holiday 
season. He sold 337 more ranges at 
an average selling cost of 15 per cent. 
This includes the items previously 
mentioned. He approximated the 
results obtained in Tyler in other 
towns of similar character thus 
proving that the same methods will 
give approximately the same results. 

“But were your lines in Tyler 
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heavy enough to carry this added 
load?” he was asked. 

“The company had to rewire prac- 
tically the entire town,” he replied, 
“and it was a good thing it did be- 
cause, during the past four months, 
two of my refrigerator specialty men 
sold seventy electric refrigerators in 
that burg—a performance made pos- 
sible because the entire community 
had been educated to the conven- 
iences and economies of modern 
major appliances as exemplified in 
the electric range. Eighty per cent 
of those seventy refrigerators went 
into households where the meals were 
prepared over the electric burner.” 





Movie Projectors as electrical 


appliances Sell 


EATURING the small motion- 

picture camera and projector as 
electrical appliances, has not only 
brought in a neat profit from the 
sales of these devices but has boosted 
the sales of other appliances and 
fixtures for the Broadway Electric 
Shop in New York City. 

The popularity of these motion- 








HE PLAN drawn up 

under the Commercial 
National Section Executive 
Committee, N. E. L. A., for 
concentrated campaigning of 
electrical household appli- 
ances by all branches of the 
electrical industry at definite 
periods—features the waffle 
iron for February. 





Based on past experience, it 
is expected that a great deal 
| of interest will be aroused in 
| the public mind toward the 
| waffle iron, and the effect of 





February Is Waffle Month 





millions of waffle-iron adver- 
tising messages will be tre- 
mendous. 


The dealer who takes advan- 
tage locally of this co-ordi- 
nated sales plan to feature 
the waffle iron in February 
will derive a profitable bene- 
fit therefrom. 


In accordance with the plan, 
sales emphasis will be cen- 
tered on electric toasters 
during March, and percola- 
tors in April. 




















Merchandise 


picture outfits for the home is grow- 
ing very fast and everybody is in- 
terested, making it a valuable lead to 
emphasize in advertising, circular 
letters, and sales talks. 

The first step in the program of 
featuring the camera outfit by the 
Broadway Electric Shop was to cir- 
cularize a list of names composed 
mostly of old customers. Along with 
these letters was run a series of 
newspaper advertisements. Both the 
letters and the ads offered an invita- 
tion to come to the electric shops any 
time of the day or evening and have 
a free demonstration. 

The store of the Broadway Elec- 
tric Shop is laid out with a very 
large assortment of appliances, fix- 
tures, etc., so that it would be nearly 
impossible to pass through without 
seeing something desired. 

In the rear is partitioned a room 
about ten by fifteen feet, furnished 
with panelled tapestry walls. 


Fixtures on Display 


From the ceiling, are hung a num- 
ber of high-grade fixtures. Only the 
better styles of fixtures are hung in 
this room and care is taken not to 
give them a crowded appearance. 

The room is nicely furnished and 
at the sides are arranged seven dif- 
ferent styles of radio sets. These 
are all connected with separate 
switches so that they can be operated 
from one storage battery. 

In the center of the room is a 
mahogany table covered with a blue 
velvet scarf. This table opens up 
and displays the motion picture pro- 
jector ready for demonstration. 
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One of the biggest 
factors in retail selling 
today is the display 
window. The problem 
of creating more sales 
through the pulling- 
power of the well-lighted 
show window is of vital im- 
portance now more than ever 
before. 























X-Ray Super-lighting is the solution of 
that problem! High-intensity illumina- 
tion is universally accepted in display 
circles as a forceful way to put across 
the sales message in the show window. 
















Above is the X-Ray No. 900 Giant 
Reflector. This powerful unit is de- 
signed for use with the most efficieni 
500 or 300-watt Mazda lamp. The 
Giant is for use in large deep win- 
dows with high trim, while its part- 
ner, the Leviathan No. 910, is for use 
in large shallow windows. Mogul 


sockets are included with both. 


Merchants need 
and want SUPER- 
lighting—help 
them get it! 










The Hippo 
No. 88 Window 
floodlight 
shown above, 
supplements 
the Super- 
lighting show 
window re- 
flectors. This 
unit is used to 
emphazize 
with high- 
lights any def- 
inite object or 
groupina 
display. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, Inc. 


1119 West Jackson Boulevard 


31 West Forty-Sixth Street, CHICAGO 3113 West Sixth Street, ex es 
New York Los Angeles a aml 
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Danger Signals in 
Your Business 
Continued from page 79 


climbed to the alarming figure of 
17.1 per cent. The item of Other 
Costs also for the first time exceeded 
the control figure of 4.5 per cent, it 
being 6.1 per cent for the fourth 
year. In this rather miscellaneous 
division is included losses from bad 
debts, and during this period, this 
dealer, as was the general situation 
with all retailers that year, found 
that his losses from _ uncollectible 
accounts, reverts, and additional 
financing expense, etc., ran this divi- 
sion of expense up very high. 

The net result of all these factors 
combined was that in every case his 
control figure was exceeded, and ap- 
pears in red on the chart, and for 
the first time in the history of his 
business the actual operations of his 
business for a year appeared as a 
loss. 

At this point I want to emphasize 
that this is a statement of mer- 
chandising operations, and not a 
balance sheet. The condition at the 
end of the fourth year was actually 
more alarming than the figures here 
given show, because he not only lost 
money for that year, but further 
than that, he had practically all his 
profit for the previous years tied up 
in increased inventory, and his ratio 
of accounts receivable was away out 
of proportion. It was at this period 
that this man realized the impor- 
tance of a proper system of control, 
and, fortunately for himself, took 
steps to secure it immediately. 

This dealer’s position, therefore, 
was that he had worked very hard 
for four years to build up a business, 
and at the end of that period he 
found himself with all his profits 
tied up in stock, much of which was 
of doubtful value, due to its being 
composed of “trade-ins,” etc., and a 
large part of the balance of his as- 
sets was in accounts receivable, 
which, at that period of readjust- 
ment, were difficult to realize on to 
the full extent. 

Facing his situation the dealer set 
out to find why this condition had 
come about and how he was to rem- 
edy it for, find the remedy he must, 
if he were to stay in business. 
Analyzing his operations, one must 
conclude that he was above the 
average in ability. He had secured a 
fair profit on his sales, and up to 
the time of the slump, had kept 
down his inventory. He had unfor- 


tunately chosen to make his greatest 
expansion just a few months before 
the slack period set in, and it was 
because of this that he realized that 
if he had had some method of warn- 
ing him in advance much of his loss 
could have been avoided. 

No system could probably have 
prevented him from increasing his 
rental from $100 a month to $225, 
in the fourth year of his operations. 
Business is not as automatic as that. 
This was a matter of judgment. He 
did find, however, when he was 
forced to retrench, that he was able 
to sublet part of his space for $50 
per month, and while this still left 
his occupancy percentage in the red 
for the fifth year, it put it on a 
proper basis by the end of the sixth. 

We find in the fifth year’s opera- 
tions two percentages over the dan- 
ger line—occupancy at 3.9 per cent, 
which we have already discussed, 
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and other costs at 4.9 per cent. It 
is a fact that despite these factors 
the operations as a whole for the 
year were quite profitable, but the 
great value of a system of this 
nature is to immediately warn the 
merchant of the necessity of con- 
trolling any expense divisions that 
exceed the danger line, regardless 
of how prosperous the business as 
a whole may be. 

For example, in the sixth year of 
his operation, although he had a net 
profit on sales of 10.8 per cent, a fine 
increase in volume, and a good mer- 
chandise turnover of 94 times, we 
find that the selling expense for that 
year is 12.5 per cent, whereas the 
percentage control is only 12 per 
cent. This means that he must im- 
mediately correct this condition if he 
is going to keep his expenses in 
balance. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of profit. 





How Is the Appliance Market? 


Continued from page 87 


Los Angeles 


“Minors Up 15 per Cent’ 


Sales 15 per cent higher. 
erator sales more than double last 
year. 21,000 refrigerators now on 
lines of Los Angeles Bureau Power and 
Light. $300 refrigerators best sellers. 
Expect normal increase in washer 
cleaner and range sales. 50 per cent 
of better homes have washers and pub- 
lic confidence growing. 15 per cent 
of sales require allowances. 


Refrig- 


Louisville 
“Generally Healthy” 


January business has shown decline 
from December levels but no noticeable 
drop over last January. Electric refrig- 
eration, washers and cleaners are sell- 
ing in fair quantity. Lighting equip- 
ment is quiet with moderate sales of 
table and floor lamps. Few merchants 
find it desirable to cut prices on port- 
ables to clear and there is little or no 
price cutting on other lines. Dealers 
stocks at low inventory and prospects 
of good spring business gives healthy 
tone to business. 


San Antonio 
“Sales Parallel Building Spurt” 


1927 sales running ahead of last 
year. Small appliances continue strong 
while heavier items are good. Cleaners. 
washing machines and refrigerators 
moving and instalment selling is im- 
portant in sale of these. Few trade-ins 
except on washing machines. Major 
sales will still continue in large com- 
munities although rural districts now 
recognize value of electricity. Con- 


struction of high power lines insures 
future business from farming com- 
munities. Many now served and will 
offer a rich field this year. Outlook 
for business during the spring is very 
good. Steadily three homes per day 
built here last year. Ample supply of 
natural gas may retard sale of some 
appliances account of economy, espe- 
cially electric stoves. Business ex- 
pected in replacements of irons and 
toasters. There will be a heavy demand 
for household appliances, including 
cooking utensils which will provide a 
quick meal conveniently. 


Washington, D. C. 


“January Slow” 


Appliance sales for past year held 
their own compared with 1925, though 
sales of larger appliances fell off 
slightly. Heating device and radio 
sales increased. January business 
slightly lower than previous year. 
Dealers find it impossible to compete 
with “30-month-to-pay” washer plans 
of central stations. 


Kansas City 


““Cleaners—Lamps Selling” 


January business in Kansas City 
slowed up from December high levels. 
Cleaners doing better than washers, 
refrigerators or other major appliances. 
Electrical dealers report radio, light- 
ing fixtures, table and floor lamps keep- 
ing up to active sales levels; lamps best. 
Table and floor lamps stimulated by 
moderate mark downs and liberal ad- 
vertising. Electrical trade generally in 
good condition, inventories moderate- 
Good spring business anticipated. 
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